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The  first  intelligence  of  this  conspiracy  was  communi- 
cated to  Lincoln  at  Philadelphia.  On  the  facts  being  laid 
before  him,  he  was  urged  to  take  the  train  that  night  (the 
21st  of  February),  by  which  he  would  reach  Washington  the 
next  morning,  passing  through  Baltimore  earlier  than  the 
conspirators  expected,  and  thus  avoid  the  danger.  Having 
already  made  appointments  to  meet  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia at,  and  raise  the  United  States  flag  over,  Independence 
Hall,  on  Washington's  birthday,  the  22nd,  and  also  to  meet 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  at  Harrisburgh,  he  declined 
starting  for  Washington  that  night.  Finally  his  friends  per- 
suaded him  to  allow  the  detectives  and  the  officers  of  the 
railways  to  arrange  for  him  to  return  from  Harrisburgh,  and, 
by  special  train,  to  go  to  Washington  the  night  following 
the  ceremonies  at  Harrisburgh. 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  he  visited  old  Independence 
Hall,  where  the  Congress  of  the  revolution  had  adopted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  This  declaration  of  princi- 
ples had  always  been  the  bible  of  his  political  faith.  He 
honestly  and  thoroughly  believed  in  it.  His  speech  on  that 
occasion  was  most  eloquent  and  impressive.  He  said  among 
other  things  : 

"All  the  political  sentiments  I  entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  draw  them,  from  the  sentiments  which  originated  in, 
and  were  given  to  the  world  from,  this  hall.  I  never  had  a  feeling,  politi- 
cally, that  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence."  ***** 
"  It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
mother-land,  but  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  I  hope  to 
the  world,  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that,  in 
due  time,  the  weight  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  men.  This 
is  the  sentiment  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Now, 
my  friends,  can  this  country  be  saved  upon  that  basis  ?  If  it  can,  I  will 
consider  myself  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world,  if  I  can  help  to 
save  it.  If  it  cannot  be  saved  upon  that  principle,  it  will  be  truly  awful  ! 
But  if  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  the  principle,  I 
was  about  to  say  :  '  /  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  the  spot,  than  sur- 
render it.'"             *             *  *  *  *  *  *  * 
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"  I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and  if  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  to  die  by." 

The  allusion  to  the  assassination  was  not  accidental.  The 
subject  had  been  brought  to  his  attention  in  such  a  way  that, 
although  he  did  not  feel  that  there  was  serious  danger,  yet  he 
had  been  assured  positively,  by  a  detective,  whose  veracity 
his  friends  vouched  for,  that  a  secret  conspiracy  was  organ- 
ized at  a  neighboring  city,  to  take  his  life  on  his  way  to  the 
capital. 

He  went  to  Harrisburgh  according  to  arrangement,  met 
the  Legislature,  and  retired  to  his  room.  In  the  meanwhile, 
General  Scott  and  Mr.  Seward  had  learned,  through  other 
sources,  of  the  existence  of  the  plot  to  assassinate  him,  and 
had  despatched  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward,  a  son  of  Senator  Seward, 
to  apprise  him  of  the  danger.  Information  coming  to  him 
from  both  of  these  sources,  each  independent  of  the  other, 
induced  him  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  antici- 
pate his  journey  to  Washington.  Besides,  there  had  reached 
him  from  Baltimore  no  committee,  either  of  the  municipal 
authorities  or  of  citizens,  to  tender  him  the  hospitalities,  and 
to  extend  to  him  the  courtesies  of  that  city,  as  had  been  done 
by  every  other  city  through  which  he  had  passed.  He  was 
persuaded  to  permit  the  detective  to  arrange  for  his  going  to 
Washington  that  night. 

The  telegraph  wires  to  Baltimore  were  cut,  Harrisburgh 
was  isolated,  and,  taking  a  special  train,  he  reached  Philadel- 
phia, and  driving  to  the  Baltimore  depot,  found  the  Wash- 
ington train  waiting  his  arrival,  stepped  on  board,  and  passed 
on  without  interruption  through  Baltimore  to  the  national 
capital.  He  found,  on  his  arrival  at  Washington,  Senator 
Seward,  Mr.  Washburne,  and  other  friends  awaiting  him. 
Stepping  into  a  carriage,  he  was  taken  to  Willard's  Hotel, 
and  Washington  was  soon  startled  by  the  news  of  his 
arrival. 

He  afterwards  declared:  "  I  did  not  then,  nor  do  I  now 
believe  I  should  have  been  assassinated,  had  I  gone  through 
Baltimore  as  first  contemplated,  but  I  thought  it  wise  to  run 
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no  risk  where  no  risk  was  necessary."  !  Such  arrangements 
were  made  by  General  Scott  and  others,  as  secured  his 
immediate  personal  safety.  His  family  and  personal  friends 
followed  and  joined  him,  according  to  the  programme  of  his 
journey. 

1.  See  Lossing's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Vol.  1,  p.  279. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

LINCOLN  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

Lincoln's  Inauguration. — His  Cabinet. — Douglas's  Prophecy. — 
Butler  Predicts  End  of  Slavery. — South  Carolina  the 
Prodigal  Son. — Douglas's  Rallying  Cry  for  the  Union. — His 
Death. — Difficulties  of  the  President. — Rebels  Begin  the 
War.  —  Uprising  of  the  People.  —  Death  of  Ellsworth. — 
Great  Britain  and  France  Recognize  the  Confederates  as 
Belligerents. — Negroes  Declared  "Contraband." 

Mr.  Lincoln  availed  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity- 
after  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  and  before  his  inauguration, 
to  express  his  kindly  feelings  to  the  people  of  Washington 
and  the  Southern  states.  On  the  27th  of  February,  when 
waited  upon  by  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council,  he  assured 
them,  and  through  them  the  South,  that  he  had  no  disposi- 
tion to  treat  them  in  any  other  way  than  as  neighbors,  and 
that  he  had  no  disposition  to  withhold  from  them  any  con- 
stitutional right.  He  assured  the  people  that  they  should 
have  all  their  rights  under  the  Constitution.  "  Not  grudg- 
ingly, but  fully  and  fairly." 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  he  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  An  inauguration  so  impressive 
and  solemn  had  not  occurred  since  that  of  Washington.  The 
ceremonies  took  place,  as  usual,  on  the  eastern  colonnade 
of  the  Capitol.  General  Scott  had  gathered  a  few  soldiers 
of  the  regular  army,  and  had  caused  to  be  organized  some 
militia,  to  preserve  peace,  order,  and  security. 

Thousands  of  Northern  voters  thronged  the  streets  of 
Washington,  only  a  very  few  of  them  conscious  of  the  vol- 
cano of  treason  and  murder,  thinly  concealed,  around  and 
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beneath  them.  The  public  offices  and  the  departments  were 
full  of  plotting  traitors.  Many  of  the  rebel  generals — Lee, 
Johnston,  Ewell,  Hill,  Stewart,  Magruder,  Pemberton,  and 
others,  held  commissions  under  the  government  they  were 
about  to  abandon  and  betray.  Rebel  spies  were  everywhere. 
The  people  of  Washington  were,  a  large  portion  of  them,  in 
sympathy  with  the  conspirators. 

None  who  witnessed  it,  will  ever  forget  the  scene  of 
that  inauguration.  There  was  the  magnificent  eastern  front 
of  the  Capitol,  looking  towards  the  statue  of  Washington;  and 
there  were  gathered  together  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  the  high  officers  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and, 
outside  of  the  guards,  a  vast  crowd  of  mingled  patriots  and 
traitors.  Men  looked  searchingly  into  the  eyes  of  every 
stranger,  to  discover  whether  he  were  a  traitor  or  a  friend. 
Standing  in  the  most  conspicuous  position,  amidst  scowl- 
ing traitors  with  murder  and  treason  in  their  hearts, 
Lincoln  was  perfectly  cool  and  self-possessed.  Near  him 
was  President  Buchanan,  conspicuous  with  his  white  neck- 
tie, bowed  as  with  the  consciousness  of  duties  unperformed; 
there  were  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  his  associates,  made 
notorious  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision  ;  there  was  Chase, 
with  his  fine  and  imposing  presence;  and  the  venerable  Scott, 
his  towering  form  still  unbroken  by  years;  the  ever  hopeful 
and  philosophic  statesman,  Seward  ;  the  scholarly  Sumner, 
and  blunt  Ben  Wade,  of  Ohio.  There  were  also  distin- 
guished governors  of  states,  and  throngs  of  eminent  men 
from  every  section  of  the  Union.  But  there  was  no  man 
more  observed  than  Douglas,  the  great  rival  of  Lincoln. 
He  had  been  most  marked  and  thoughtful  in  his  attentions 
to  the  President  elect;  and  now  his  small  but  sturdy  figure, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  towering  form  of  Lincoln,  was 
conspicuous;  gracefully  extending  every  courtesy  to  his  suc- 
cessful competitor.i  His  bold  eye,  from  which  flashed  energy 

1.  The  author  is  here  reminded  of  the  following  incident.  As  Mr.  Lincoln 
removed  his  hat,  hefore  commencing  the  reading  of  his  "Inaugural,"  from  the 
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and  determination,  was  eagerly  scanning  the  crowd,  not 
unconscious,  it  is  believed,  of  the  personal  danger  which 
encircled  the  President,  and  perfectly  ready  if  need  be  to 
share  it.  Lincoln's  calmness  arose  from  an  entire  absence 
of  self-consciousness;  he  was  too  fully  absorbed  in  the  gravity 
of  the  occasion  and  the  importance  of  the  events  around  and 
before  him,  to  think  of  himself. 

In  the  open  air,  and  with  a  voice  so  clear  and  distinct 
that  he  could  be  heard  by  thrice  ten  thousand  men,  he  read 
his  inaugural  address,  and  on  the  very  verge  of  civil  war,  he 
made  a  most  earnest  appeal  for  peace.  This  address  is  so 
important,  and  shows  so  clearly  the  causelessness  of  the 
rebellion,  that  no  apology  is  offered  for  the  following  quota- 
tions from  it: 

Fellow  Citizens  of  the  United  States:  In  compliance  with  a 
custom  as  old  as  the  government  itself,  I  appear  before  you  to  address 
you  briefly,  and  to  take  in  your  presence  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  to  be  taken  by  the  President  "  before  he 
enters  upon  the  execution  of  his  office."         ***** 

Apprehension  seems  to  exist,  among  the  people  of  the  Southern 
states,  that  by  the  accession  of  a  republican  administration  their  property 
and  their  peace  and  personal  security  are  to  be  endangered.  There  has 
never  been  any  real  cause  for  such  apprehension.  Indeed,  the  most 
ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  while  existed  and  been  open  to 
their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  published  speeches  of  him 
who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of  those  speeches 
when  I  declare  that  "  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery,  in  the  states  where  it  now  exists.  I 
believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do 
so."  Those  who  nominated  and  elected  me  did  so  with  a  full  knowledge 
that  I  had  made  this  and  many  similar  declarations,  and  have  never 
recanted  them.         *         *         *         * 

I  now  reiterate  those  sentiments,  and  in  so  doing  I  only  press  upon 
the  public  attention  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which  the  case  is 
susceptible,  that  the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be 
in  anywise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming  administration.     *     *     * 

I  hold,  that  in  contemplation  of  universal  law,  and  of  the  Constitu- 

proximlty  of  the  crowd  he  saw  nowhere  to  place  It,  and  Senator  Douglas,  by  his  side, 
seeing  this,  Instantly  extended  his  hand  and  held  the  President's  hat,  while  he  was 
occupied  in  reading  the  address. 
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tion,  the  Union  of  the  states  is  perpetual.     Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not 
expressed,  in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  national  governments.       *      * 

I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
the  Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  1  shall  take  care, 
as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the 
Union  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  states.  *         *         *         * 

As  Mr.  Lincoln  pronounced  the  foregoing  sentence,  with 
clear,  firm,  and  impressive  emphasis,  a  visible  sensation  ran 
through  the  vast  audience,  and  earnest,  sober,  but  hearty 
cheers  were  heard. 

In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  nor  violence:  and  there 
shall  be  none,  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  national  authority.  The 
power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  and  occupy,  and  possess  the 
property  and  places  belonging  to  the  government,  and  to  collect  the 
duties  and  imposts;  but  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  these  objects 
there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people 
anywhere.  ********** 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot  remove  our 
respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between 
them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other,  but  the  different  parts  of  our  country 
cannot  do  this.  *  **  *  ***** 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit 
it.  Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  government,  they 
can  exercise  the  constitutional  right  of  amending,  or  their  revolutionary 
right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it.  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  many  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are  desirous  of  having  the  national 
Constitution  amended.         ******** 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well  upon  this  whole 
subject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  there  be  an 
object  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a  step  which  you  would  never 
take  deliberately,  that  object  will  not  be  frustrated  by  taking  time;  but  no 
good  object  can  be  frustrated  by  it.  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied, 
still  have  the  old  Constitution  unimpaired,  and  on  the  sensitive  point,  the 
laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it.  The  new  administration  will  have 
no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either.  If  it  were  admitted 
that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  still 
is  no  single  good  reason  for  precipitate  action.  Intelligence,  patriotism, 
Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him,  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this 
favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way,  all  our  pres- 
ent difficulties.    •      *  *  *         ****** 
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No  one  can  ever  forget  how  solemn  was  his  utterance  of 
the  following: 

In  your  hands,  ray  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine, 
are  the  momentous  issues  of  civil  war.  The  government  will  not  assail 
you. 

You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors. 
You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  government,  while 
I  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it." 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not 
be  enemies;  though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break,  our 
bonds  of  affection. 

The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle  field  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

Alas  !  such  appeals  were  received  by  the  parties  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  with  jeers,  and  ribaldry,  and  all  the 
maddening  passions  which  riot  in  blood  and  war.  It  was  to 
force  only,  stern,  unflinching,  and  severe,  that  the  powers  and 
passions  of  treason  would  yield. 

With  reverent  look  and  impressive  emphasis,  he  repeated 
the  oath  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
his  country.  Douglas,  who  knew  from  his  personal  famil- 
iarity with  the  conspirators,  better  than  Lincoln,  the  dangers 
that  surrounded  and  were  before  him,  who  knew  the  conspi- 
rators and  their  plots,  with  patriotic  magnanimity  then 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  President,  gracefully  extended  his 
congratulations,  and  the  assurance  that  in  the  dark  future  he 
would  stand  by  him,  and  give  to  him  his  utmost  aid  in 
upholding  the  Constitution,  and  enforcing  the  laws  of  his 
country.     Nobly  did  Douglas  redeem  that  pledge. 

Here  the  author  pauses  a  moment,  to  relate  a  most  sin- 
gular prophecy  in  regard  to  the  war,  uttered  by  Douglas, 
January  ist,  1861.  Senator  Douglas,  with  his  wife,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  women  in  America,  and  a 
relative  of  Mrs.  Madison,  occupied  one  of  the  houses  which 
formed  the   Minnesota  block.     On   New  Year's  day,  1861, 
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General  Charles  Stewart,   of  New  York,  who  himself  tells 
this  story,  says  : 

"  I  was  making  a  New  Year's  call  on  Senator  Douglas  ; 
after  some  conversation,  I  asked  him  : 

"'What  will  be  the  result,  Senator,  of  the  efforts  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis  and  his  associates,  to  divide  the  Union  ? ' 

"  We  were,"  says  Stewart,  "sitting  on  the  sofa  together, 
when  I  asked  the  question.  Douglas  rose,  walked  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  then  pausing,  he 
exclaimed,  with  deep  feeling  and  excitement  : 

"  '  The  cotton  states  are  making  an  effort  to  draw  in  the 
border  states  to  their  schemes  of  secession,  and  I  am  but  too 
fearful  they  will  succeed.  If  they  do,  there  will  be  the  most 
fearful  civil  war  the  world  has  ever  seen,  lasting  for  years.' 

"Pausing a  moment,  he  looked  like  one  inspired,  while  he 
proceeded  :  '  Virginia,  over  yonder  across  the  Potomac,' 
pointing  towards  Arlington,  '  will  become  a  charnel-house  ; 
but  in  the  end  the  Union  will  triumph.  They  will  try,'  he 
continued,  'to  get  possession  of  this  capital,  to  give  them 
prestige  abroad,  but  in  that  effort  they  will  never  succeed  ; 
the  North  will  rise  e?i  masse  to  defend  it.  But  Washington 
will  become  a  city  of  hospitals,  the  churches  will  be  used 
for  the  sick  and  wounded.  This  house,'  he  continued,  'the 
Minnesota  block,  will  be  devoted  to  that  purpose  before  the 
end  of  the  war.' 

"  Every  word  of  this  prediction  was  literally  fulfilled  ; 
nearly  all  the  churches  were  used  for  the  wounded,  and 
the  Minnesota  block,  and  the  very  room  in  which  this 
declaration  was  made,  became  the  'Douglas  Hospital.' " 

"  What  justification  is  there  for  all  this  ? "  asked  Stewart. 

"  There  is  no  justification,"  replied  Douglas.  "  I  will  go 
as  far  as  the  Constitution  will  permit  to  maintain  their  just 
rights.  But,"  said  he,  rising  to  his  feet,  and  raising  his  arm, 
"  if  the  Southern  states  attempt  to  secede,  I  am  in  favor  of 
their  having  just  so  many  slaves,  and  just  so  much  slave 
territory,  as  they  can  hold  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
no  more." 

13 
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The  President  having  been  inaugurated,  announced  his 
Cabinet  as  follows  :  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  ; 
Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War ;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  ;  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  ;  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ;  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  Postmaster  General  ;  and  Edward  Bates,  Attor- 
ney General. 

Seward,  Chase,  Cameron,  and  Bates  had  been  his  com- 
petitors for  the  nomination  at  the  Chicago  convention.  Dis- 
regarding the  remonstrances  of  some  of  his  friends,  who 
feared  that  such  a  Cabinet  would  lack  harmony,  and  that 
some  of  its  members  (as  the  fact  turned  out)  would  be  seek- 
ing the  Presidency,  he  is  said  to  have  replied  : 

"  No,  gentlemen,  the  times  are  too  grave  and  perilous  for 
ambitious  schemes,  and  personal  rivalries.  I  need  the  aid 
of  all  of  these  men.  They  enjoy  the  confidence  of  their  several 
states  and  sections,  and  they  will  strengthen  the  administra- 
tion." To  some  of  them  he  made  an  appeal,  saying  :  "It  will 
require  the  utmost  skill,  influence,  and  sagacity  of  all  of  us  to 
save  the  republic  ;  let  us  forget  ourselves,  and  join  hands 
like  brothers  to  save  the  republic.  If  we  succeed,  there 
will  be  glory  enough  for  all." 

Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  been  the  Presi- 
dent's most  formidable  competitor  for  the  nomination.  He 
was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  republican  party  in  New 
York,  and  he  had  been  for  many  years  a  leading  statesman  in 
the  anti-slavery  ranks.  His  able  speeches  had  done  much 
to  create  and  consolidate  the  party  which  triumphed  in  i860. 
He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  polished  gentleman, 
familiar  with  the  history  of  his  country,  and  its  foreign  pol- 
icy ;  a  clear  and  able  writer,  familiar  with  international  law, 
and  altogether  well  adapted  to  conduct  its  foreign  corre- 
spondence. He  was  hopeful  and  cheerful,  an  optimist,  and 
believed,  or  appeared  to  believe,  the  rebellion  would  be  short. 
He  was  a  shrewd  politician,  and  did  not  forget  his  friends  in 
the  dispensation  of  patronage.  ' 

1.  In  the  early  part  of  Lincoln's  administration,  a  prominent  editor  of  a  German 
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Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  been 
also  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  was  a 
man  of  commanding  person,  fine  manly  presence,  dignified, 
sedate,  and  earnest.  His  mind  was  comprehensive,  logical, 
and  judicial.  He  was  an  earnest,  determined,  consistent, 
radical  abolitionist.  His  had  been  the  master  mind  at  the 
Buffalo  Convention  of  1848,  and  his  pen  had  framed  the 
Buffalo  platform.  By  his  writings,  speeches,  and  forensic 
arguments,  and  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  acting  with  the  accomplished  free-soil 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  Charles  Sumner,  he  had  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  formation  of  the  republican  party.  Up 
to  the  time  when  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he 
had  developed  no  special  adaptation  to,  or  knowledge  of 
finance  ;  but  he  brought  to  the  duties  of  that  most  difficult 
position,  a  clear  judgment  and  sound  sense. 

Simon  Cameron  had  been  a  very  successful  Pennsylvania 
politician  ;  he  was  of  Scotch  descent,  as  his  name  indicates, 
with  inherent  Scotch  fire,  pluck,  energy,  and  perseverance. 
He  had  a  marked  Scotch  face,  a  keen  gray  eye,  was  tall  and 
commanding  in  form,  and  had  the  faculty  of  never  forgetting 
a  friend  or  an  enemy.  He  was  accused  of  being  unscrupu- 
lous, of  giving  good  offices  and  fat  contracts  to  his  friends. 
He  retired  after  a  short  time,  to  make  room  for  the  com- 
bative, rude,  fearless,  vigorous,  and  unflinching  Stanton.  A 
man  who  was  justly  said  to  have  "  organized  victory." 

Montgomery  Blair,  the  Postmaster  General,  represented 
the  Blair  family,  one  of  large  political  influence,  and  long 
connected  with  national  affairs.  F.  P.  Blair,  senior,  as  the 
editor  of  the  Globe  during  General  Jackson's  administration, 

newspaper  published  in  the  West,  came  to  Washington  to  seek  an  appointment  abroad. 
With  the  member  of  Congress  from  his  district,  he  visited  the  "  Executive  Mansion," 
and  his  wishes  were  stated.  The  editor  had  supported  Mr.  Seward  for  the  nomina- 
tion as  President.  Mr.  Lincoln  immediately  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  asking  him  to  come  to  the  White  House.  Mr.  Seward  soon  arrived,  and  Lin- 
coln, after  a  cordial  greeting,  said  :  "  Seward,  here  is  a  gentleman  (introducing  the 
editor)  who  had  the  good  sense  to  prefer  you  to  me  for  President.  He  wants  to  go 
abroad,  and  I  want  you  to  find  a  good  place  for  him.''  This  Mr.  Seward  did,  and  the 
President  immediately  appointed  him. 
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was  one  of  the  ablest  and  strongest  of  the  able  men  who  sur- 
rounded that  great  man.  He  had  been  associated  with,  and 
was  the  friend  of,  Benton,  Van  Buren,  and  Silas  Wright ;  he 
had  seen  those  friends  stricken  down  by  the  slave  power,  and 
he  had  learned  to  hate  and  distrust  the  oligarchy  of  slave- 
holders, and  his  counsels  and  advice,  and  his  able  pen,  had 
efficiently  aided  in  building  up  the  party  opposed  to  slavery. 
Montgomery  Blair  had  argued  against  the  Dred  Scott  decis- 
ion. F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  and  B.  Gratz  Brown,  had  led  the  anti- 
slavery  men  of  Missouri,  having,  after  a  most  gallant 
contest,  carried  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  former  was 
now  its  honored  representative  in  Congress. 

Edward  Bates,  the  Attorney  General,  was  a  fine,  digni- 
fied, scholarly,  gentlemanly  lawyer  of  the  old  school.  Gid- 
eon Welles  had  been  a  leading  editor  in  New  England, 
and  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Navy  with  great  ability. 
Caleb  B.  Smith  was  a  prominent  politician  from  Indiana, 
and  had  been  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Congress. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  March,  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
entered  the  White  House,  he  found  a  government  in  ruins. 
The  conspiracy  which  had  been  preparing  for  thirty  years, 
had  culminated.  Seven  states  had  passed  ordinances  of 
secession,  and  had  already  organized  a  rebel  government  at 
Montgomery.  The  leaders  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  had 
fired  the  excitable  Southern  heart,  and  had  infused  into  the 
young  men  a  fiery,  headlong  zeal,  and  they  hurried  on,  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  the  work  of  revolution. 

North  Carolina  still  hesitated.  The  people  of  that 
staunch  old  Union  state,  first  voted  down  a  call  for  a  con- 
vention by  a  vote  of  46,671  for,  to  47,333  against,  but  a 
subsequent  convention,  on  the  21st  of  May,  passed  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession.  Nearly  all  the  Federal  forts,  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  custom  houses  and  post  offices,  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  seceded  states,  had  been  seized,  and  were  held 
by  the  rebels.  Large  numbers  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  the  navy  deserted,  entering  the  rebel  service.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  in  this  infamy,  was  General  David  E. 
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Twiggs,  the  second  officer  in  rank  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  January,  1861,  commanding  the  Department 
of  Texas.  He  had  been  placed  there  by  Secretary  Floyd, 
because  he  was  known  to  be  in  the  conspiracy.  Secretary 
Holt,  on  the  18th  of  January,  ordered  that  he  should  turn 
over  his  command  to  Colonel  Waite  ;  but  before  this  order 
reached  Colonel  Waite,  Twiggs  had  consummated  his  trea- 
son by  surrendering  to  the  rebel  Ben.  McCullough,  all  the 
national  forces  in  Texas,  numbering  twenty-five  hundred 
men,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores  and  munitions  of  war. 

There  was  little  or  no  struggle  in  the  Gulf  states,  except- 
ing in  Northern  Alabama,  against  the  wild  tornado  of  excite- 
ment in  favor  of  rebellion,  which  carried  everything  before 
it.  In  the  border  states,  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  there  was  a  contest,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Union  made  a  struggle  to  maintain  their 
position.  Ultimately  the  Union  triumphed  in  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri  ;  and  the  rebels  carried  the  state  of 
Tennessee  against  a  most  gallant  contest  on  the  part  of  the 
Union  men  of  East  Tennessee,  under  the  lead  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  Governor  Brownlow,  Horace  Maynard,  and  others. 
They  also  carried  Virginia,  which  seceded  April  17th,  and 
North  Carolina,  which  adopted  secession  on  the  20th  of 
May. 

Some  of  the  rebel  leaders  labored  under  the  delusion,  and 
they  most  industriously  inculcated  it  among  their  followers, 
that  there  would  be  no  war  ;  that  the  North  was  divided  ;  that 
the  Northern  people  would  not  fight,  and  that  if  there  was 
war,  a  large  part  of  them  would  oppose  coercion,  and  per- 
haps fight  on  the  side  of  the  rebellion.  '  There  was  in  the 
tone  of  a  portion  of  the  Northern  press,  and  in  the  speeches 
of  some  of  the  Northern  democrats,  much  to  encourage  this 

1.  Ex-President  Pierce,  in  a  letter  to  Jefferson  Davis,  dated  January  6th,  1860, 
among  other  things,  said  :  "If  through  the  madness  of  Northern  abolitionists,  that 
dire  calamity  (disruption  of  the  Union),  must  come,  the  fighting  will  not  be  along 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  merely.  It  will  be  within  our  own  borders,  in  our  own  streets, 
between  the  two  classes  of  citizens  to  whom  I  have  referred.  Those  who  defy  law, 
and  scout  constitutional  obligation,  will,  if  we  ever  reach  the  arbitrament  of  arms, 
find  occupation  enough  at  home  !  "     Such  a  letter  is  sufficiently  significant. 
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idea,  and  some  leading  republican  papers  were  at  least  ambig- 
uous on  the  subject.  There  was,  however,  one  prominent 
man  from  Massachusetts,  who  had  united  with  the  rebel 
leaders  in  the  support  of  Breckenridge,  and  who  sought  to 
dispel  this  idea  ;  this  was  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who  came  to 
Washington,  to  know  of  his  old  political  associates  what  it 
meant  ?  "  It  means,"  said  his  Southern  friends,  "  separation, 
and  a  Southern  Confederacy.  We  will  have  our  independ- 
ence, and  establish  a  Southern  government,  with  no  discor- 
dant elements." 

"  Are  you  prepared  for  war,"  said  Butler. 

"  Oh  !  there  will  be  no  war  ;  the  North  will  not  fight." 

"  The  North  will  fight.  The  North  will  send  the  last  man, 
and  expend  the  last  dollar  to  maintain  the  government,"  said 
Butler. 

"But,"  said  his  Southern  friends,  "the  North  can't  fight; 
we  have  too  many  allies  there." 

"  You  have  friends,"  said  Butler,  "  in  the  North,  who  will 
stand  by  you  so  long  as  you  fight  your  battles  in  the  Union  ; 
but  the  moment  you  fire  on  the  flag,  the  Northern  people 
will  be  a  unit  against  you.  And,"  added  Butler,  "  you  may  be 
assured  if  war  comes,  slavery  ends."  Butler,  sagacious  and 
true,  became  satisfied  that  war  was  inevitable.  With  the 
boldness  and  directness  which  has  marked  his  character,  he 
went  to  Buchanan,  and  advised  the  arrest  of  the  commission- 
ers sent  by  the  seceding  states,  and  their  trial  for  treason. 
This  advice  it  was  as  characteristic  of  Butler  to  give,  as  it 
was  of  Buchanan  to  disregard. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  prejudice  against  Lincoln  at  the 
South,  the  following  incident  is  related.  Two  or  three  days 
before  the  inauguration,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  and 
while  Lincoln  was  staying  at  Willard's  Hotel,  a  distinguished 
South  Carolina  lady — one  of  the  Howards — the  widow  of  a 
Northern  scholar — called  upon  him  out  of  curiosity.  She 
was  very  proud,  aristocratic,  and  quite  conscious  that  she 
had  in  her  veins  the  blood  of  "  all  the  Howards"  and  she 
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was  curious  to  see  a  man  who  had  been  represented  to  her 
as  a  monster,  a  mixture  of  the  ape  and  the  tiger. 

She  was  shown  into  the  parlor  where  were  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  Senators  Seward,  Hale,  Chase,  and  other  prominent 
members  of  Congress.  As  Mr.  Seward,  whom  she  knew, 
presented  her  to  the  President  elect,  she  hissed  in  his  ear  : 
"  I  am  a  South  Carolinian."  Instantly  reading  her  charac- 
ter, he  turned  and  addressed  her  with  the  greatest  courtesy, 
and  dignified  and  gentlemanly  politeness.  After  listening  a 
few  moments,  astonished  to  find  him  so  different  from  what 
he  had  been  described  to  her,  she  said  : 

"Why,  Mr.  Lincoln,  you  look,  act,  and  speak  like  a  kind, 
good-hearted,  generous  man." 

"  And  did  you  expect  to  meet  a  savage  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Certainly  I  did,  or  even  something  worse,"  replied  she. 
"  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you,"  she  continued,  "and  now  the 
best  way  to  preserve  peace,  is  for  you  to  go  to  Charleston, 
and  show  the  people  what  you  are,  and  tell  them  you  have 
no  intention  of  injuring  them." 

Returning  home,  she  found  a  party  of  secessionists,  and 
on  entering  the  room  she  exclaimed  : 

"  I  have  seen  him  !     I  have  seen  him  !" 

"  Who  ?  "  they  inquired. 

"  That  terrible  monster,  Lincoln,  and  I  found  him  a  gen- 
tleman, and  I  am  going  to  his  first  levee  after  his  inaugura- 
tion." 

At  his  first  reception,  this  tall  daughter  of  South  Caro- 
lina, dressing  herself  in  black  velvet,  with  two  long  white 
plumes  in  her  hair,  repaired  to  the  White  House.  She  was 
nearly  six  feet  high,  with  black  eyes,  and  black  hair,  and,  in 
her  velvet  and  white  feathers,  she  was  a  very  striking  and 
majestic  figure.  As  she  approached,  the  President  recog- 
nized her  immediately. 

"Here  I  am  again,"  said  she,  "that  South  Carolinian." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  replied  he,  "  and  I  assure  you 
that  the  first  object  of  my  heart  is  to  preserve  peace,  and  I 
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wish  that  not  only  you,  but  every  son  and  daughter  of  South 
Carolina  was  here,  that  I  might  tell  them  so." 

Mr.  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  came  up,  and  after  some 
remarks,  he  said  :  "  South  Carolina  (which  had  already 
seceded),  South  Carolina  is  the  prodigal  son." 

"Ah!  Mr.  Secretary,"  said  she,  "if  South  Carolina  is 
the  prodigal  son,  'Uncle  Sam,'  our  father,  ought  to  divide 
the  inheritance,  and  let  her  go  ;  but  they  say  you  are  going 
to  make  war  upon  us,  is  it  so  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  come  back,"  said  he,  "  tell  South  Carolina  to  come 
back  now,  and  we  will  kill  the  fatted  calf." 

The  conduct  of  Douglas  towards  the  President  was  most 
magnanimous  and  patriotic.  They  who  had  been  so  long 
such  keen  and  earnest  competitors,  became  now  close  friends. 
Such  friendship  under  such  circumstances,  shows  that  there 
was  something  fine,  noble,  and  chivalrous  in  both.  Conscious 
of  the  peril  of  the  republic,  Douglas  did  all  in  his  power  to 
strengthen  the  man  who  had  beaten  him  in  the  race  for  the 
Presidency 

On  the  15th  of  April,  the  President  issued  his  proclama- 
tion calling  for  seventy-five  thousand  soldiers.  While  he  was 
considering  the  subject,  Douglas  called  and  expressed  his 
approval,  regretting  only  that  it  was  not  for  two  hundred 
thousand  instead  of  seventy-five  thousand,  and,  on  the  18th 
of  April,  Douglas  wrote  the  following  dispatch,  and  placed 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  of  the  associated  press,  to  be 
sent  throughout  the  country: 

"April  18th,  1861,  Senator  Douglas  called  on  the  President,  and  had 
an  interesting  conversation  on  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  The 
substance  of  it  was,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Douglas,  that  while  he  was 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  administration  in  all  its  political  issues,  he  was 
prepared  to  fully  sustain  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  Constitu- 
tional functions,  to  preserve  the  Union,  maintain  the  government,  and 
defend  the  Federal  capital.  A  firm  policy  and  prompt  action  was  neces- 
sary. The  capital  was  in  danger,  and  must  be  defended  at  all  hazards, 
and  at  any  expense  of  men  and  money.  He  spoke  of  the  present  and 
future  without  any  reference  to  the  past."  * 

1.  The  original  of  this  dispatch  in  Douglas's  handwriting  was  in  possession  of  the 
late  Hon.  George  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  who  kindly  furnished  a  copy  to  the 
author. 
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Douglas  took  this  means  to  inform  the  country  how  he 
stood,  and  to  exert  all  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  uniting 
the  people  to  sustain  the  Executive  in  his  efforts  to  suppress 
the  rebellion  by  force.  Not  only  did  he  issue  this  dispatch, 
but  he  started  for  the  Northwest,  and  everywhere,  by  his 
public  speeches  and  conversation,  sounded  the  alarm,  and 
rallied  the  people  to  support  the  Government.  On  the  23d 
of  April,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  he  made  a  speech  for  the  Union, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of  seces- 
sionists had  been  instructed  to  tender  the  command  of  all 
the  forces  in  Virginia  to  General  Scott.  The  reply  of  the 
General,  said  Douglas,  was  this:  "  I  have  served  my  coun- 
try more  than  fifty  years,  and  so  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  stand 
by  it,  against  all  assailants,  even  though  my  native  state,  Vir- 
ginia, be  among  them."  ' 

Douglas  made  a  speech  at  Wheeling,  Virginia,  of  the  same 
tenor,  and  passing  on  to  Springfield,  on  the  25th  of  April, 
spoke  to  the  Legislature  and  citizens  of  Illinois  at  the  capital. 
In  this  great  speech  he  said,  among  other  things: 

"  So  long  as  there  was  a  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution,  I  prayed  and 
implored  for  compromise.  I  have  spared  no  effort  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  these  troubles;  I  have  failed,  and  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do — to 
rally  under  the  flag.  *  *  *  The  South  has  no  cause  of  complaint. 
*  *  *  Shall  we  obey  the  laws,  or  adopt  the. Mexican  system  of  war 
on  every  election.  *  *  *  Forget  party — all — remember  only  your 
country.  *  *  *  The  shortest  road  to  peace  is  the  most  tremendous 
preparation  for  war.  *  *  *  It  is  with  a  sad  heart,  and  with  a  grief 
I  have  never  before  experienced,  that  I  have  to  contemplate  this  fearful 
struggle.  *  *  *  But  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  the  government  and 
the  flag  from  every  assailant,  be  he  who  he  may."  2 

1,  If  General  Lee,  who  had  been  chief-of-staff  to  General  Scott,  and  his  rebel 
associates,  had  followed  the  example  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  how  much  blood- 
shed and  misery  might  have  been  prevented. 

2.  Governor  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  then  Speaker  of  the  House,  who  presided  at  the 
meeting,  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  author: 

"Douglas  spoke  with  great  earnestness  and  power.  Never  in  all  my  experience 
in  public  life,  before  or  since,  have  I  been  so  impressed  by  a  speaker.  While  he  was 
speaking,  a  man  came  into  the  hall  bearing  the  American  flag.  Its  appearance 
caused  the  wildest  excitement,  and  the  great  assemblage  of  legislators  and  citizens 
was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  enthusiasm  of  patriotism  by  the  masterly  speech  " 

Douglas  told  me  that  "  the  Union  was  in  terrible  peril,  and  he  had  come  home  to 
rouse  the  people  in  favor  of  the  Union." 
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From  Springfield,  Douglas  came  to  his  home  in  Chicago, 
and,  at  the  great "  Wigwam,"  repeated  his  appeal  for  the 
Union.  He  said  that  we  had  gone  to  the  very  extreme  to 
prevent  war,  and  the  return  for  all  our  efforts  has  been 
"  armies  marching  on  the  national  capital,"  a  movement  to 
blot  the  United  States  from  the  map  of  the  world.  "  The 
election  of  Lincoln  is  a  mere  pretext,"  the  secession  move- 
ment is  the  result  of  an  enormous  conspiracy,  existing  before 
the  election.  "  There  can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war — only 
patriots  and  traitors."  Worn  with  excitement  and  fatigue, 
he  went  to  the  Tremont  House  in  Chicago,  was  taken  ill, 
and  on  the  3rd  of  June  thereafter  died,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-eight. 

Senator  McDougall,  of  California,  his  warm  personal 
and  political  friend,  said  in  the  Senate,  speaking  of  his  last 
speeches:  "  Before  I  left  home  I  heard  the  battle-cry  of 
Douglas  resounding  over  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Cali- 
fornia and  far-off  Oregon.  His  words  have  communicated 
faith  and  strength  to  millions.  The  last  words  of  the  dead 
Douglas,  I  have  felt  to  be  stronger  than  the  words  of  multi- 
tudes of  living  men."  1 

The  name  of  Douglas  is  familiar  in  Scottish  history,  as 
it  is  in  Scottish  poetry  and  romance,  but  among  all  the  his- 
toric characters  who  have  borne  it,  from  him  of  "  the  bleed- 
ing heart  "  down,  few,  if  any,  have  surpassed  in  interest 
Stephen  Arnold  Douglas.1 

His  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  country,  and  a  severe 
blow  to  the  President.  It  recalled  the  words  which  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  then  Senator  from  New  York,  had  spoken  on 
the  death  of  his  great  rival,  De  Witt  Clinton:  "  I,  who  while 
Clinton  lived,  never  envied   him  anything,  am  now  almost 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  July  9th,  1861. 

2,  It  fell  to  the  author  as  the  representative  in  Congress  from  Chicago,  the 
home  of  Douglas,  to  make  some  remarks  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  death.  He  attempted  to  compare  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  and  to  do. 
justice  to  both.  Neither  Mrs.  Lincoln  nor  Mrs.  Douglas  was  pleased  with  the  com- 
parison. Each  expressed  to  him  afterwards  her  astonishment;  the  one  that  any- 
body could  compare  Douglas  to  her  husband,  and  the  other,  that  any  one  could  think 
for  a  moment  of  comparing  Lincoln  to  Douglas! 
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tempted  to  envy  him  his  grave  with  its  honors."1  These 
words  might  have  expressed  in  part  the  feelings  of  Lincoln 
on  the  death  of  Douglas. 

The  states  in  rebellion,  having  organized  a  hostile  gov- 
ernment, with  Jefferson  Davis  as  President,  and  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  as  Vice-President,  Lincoln  anxiously  surveyed 
the  political  horizon,  that  he  might  fully  understand  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  although  his  electoral  vote  was 
large,  his  popular  vote  was  in  a  minority  of  nearly  one  mil- 
lion.2 The  treasury  was  empty  ;  the  national  credit  failing 
and  broken  ;  the  nucleus  of  a  regular  army  scattered  and 
disarmed  ;  the  officers  who  had  not  deserted  were  strangers  ; 
the  old  democratic  party  which  had  ruled  for  most  of  the 
time  for  half  a  century,  was  largely  in  sympathy  with  the 
insurgents.  Lincoln's  own  party  was  made  up  of  discordant 
elements  ;  neither  he  nor  his  party  had  acquired  prestige;  nor 
had  the  party  yet  learned  to  have  confidence  in  its  leaders. 
He  had  to  create  an  army,  to  find  military  skill  and  leader- 
ship by  experience.  In  this  respect  the  rebels  had  great 
advantage.  They  had  been  for  years  preparing.  The 
Southern  people  were  the  more  used  to  firearms  and  to  vio- 
lence. They  had  in  the  beginning  a  great  superiority  in 
their  military  leaders.  The  national  government  had  not  at 
the  beginning  any  officers  known  to  the  administration,  who 
were  equal  in  skill  to  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  Johnston. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  to  learn  by  costly  experience  who  could 
win  victories;  he  could  not  know  by  intuition,  and  in  the 
beginning  there  were  many  and  humiliating  reverses,  until 
merit  and  skill  could  be  developed  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  armies 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  entered  upon  his  great  work  of 
restoring  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  without  sympathy  from 
any  of   the   great  powers  of   Western    Europe.     Those  of 

1.  See  address  of  William  Allen  Butler,  on  Martin  Van  Buren,  p.  39. 

2.  The  popular  vote  was:  For  Lincoln,  1,866.452;  for  Douglas,  1,375,157;  for  Breck- 
enridge,  847,913;  for  Bell,  590,631.  The  three  defeated  candidates  received  a  majority 
of  947,289  over  Lincoln.     McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  viii. 
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them  who  were  not  hostile,  manifested  a  cold  neutrality, 
exhibiting  towards  him  and  his  government  no  cordial  good 
will,  nor  extending  to  him  any  moral  aid. 

Let  us  trace  the  history  of  his  administration,  through 
these  days  of  trial  down  to  his  final  triumph.  His  first  and 
great  object  was  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  Union 
sentiment  in  the  border  states.  If  he  could  hold  these 
states  in  the  Union,  the  contest  would  be  shortened.  There- 
fore he  had  delayed  his  call  for  troops  to  the  last  moment, 
in  the  hope  that  by  conciliation  he  might  prevent  the  seces- 
sion of  the  border  states. 

In  the  language  of  his  inaugural,  he  left  the  "  momentous 
issues  of  civil  war  "  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  war  was 
"forced  upon  the  national  authority."  On  the  9th  of  April, 
the  rebel  commissioners,  whom  the  government  refused  to 
receive  or  recognize,  left  Washington,  declaring  that  "  they 
accepted  the  gage  of  battle." «  The  Confederates  had  seized 
the  "  arsenals,  forts,  custom-houses,  post-offices,  ships,  and 
materials  of  war  of  the  United  States,"  excepting  the  forts 
in  Charleston  Harbor,  and  were  constructing  fortifications 
and  placing  guns  in  position  to  attack  even  these.  While 
some  of  the  border  states  seemed  to  hesitate,  the  rebel  gov- 
ernment resolved,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  sectional  feel- 
ing and  prejudice,  to  bring  on  at  once  a  conflict  of  arms. 

The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  was  ordered  by  the  rebel 
authorities  on  the  nth  of  April,  Major  Robert  Anderson,  in 
command,  was  summoned  to  surrender  and  refused.  He 
had  a  feeble  garrison  of  a  handful  of  men,  and  was  encircled 
with  hostile  cannon.  A  peremptory  message  was  sent  to 
him,  that  unless  he  surrendered  within  an  hour,  the  rebel 
forts  would  open  upon  him.  He  still  refused,  and  the  bom- 
bardment began,  and  continued  for  thirty-six  hours,  when  he 
and  his  seventy  men  surrendered. 

The  fall  of  Sumter  and  the  President's  call  for  troops 
were  the  signals  for  the  rally  to  arms  throughout  the  loyal 
states.     Twenty  millions  of  people,  forgetting  party  divisions 

1.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  110. 
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and  all  past  differences,  rose  with  one  voice  of  patriotic 
enthusiam,  and  laid  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  upon  the 
altar  of  their  country.  The  proclamation  of  the  President 
calling  for  seventy-five  thousand  men  and  convening  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  July,  was  followed,  in 
every  free  state,  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  governors,  call- 
ing for  volunteers.  In  every  city,  town,  village,  and  neighbor- 
hood, the  people  rushed  to  arms,  and  almost  fought  for  the 
privilege  of  marching  to  the  defense  of  the  national  capital. 
Forty-eight  hours  had  not  passed  after  the  issue  of  the  proc- 
lamation, when  four  regiments  had  reported  to  Governor 
Andrews,  at  Boston,  ready  for  service.  On  the  17th,  he 
commissioned  B.  F.  Butler,  of  Lowell,  as  their  commander. 

Governor  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  calling  the  Legisla- 
ture of  that  state  together,  on  the  17th  of  July,  tendered  to 
the  government  a  thousand  infantry,  and  a  battalion  of 
artillery,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  started 
for  Washington. 

The  great  state  of  New  York,  whose  population  was 
nearly  four  millions,  through  her  Legislature,  and  the  action 
of  Governor  Morgan,  placed  her  immense  resources  in  the 
hands  of  the  national  Executive.  So  did  Pennsylvania, 
with  its  three  millions  of  people,  under  the  lead  of  Governor 
Curtin.  And  Pennsylvania  has  the  honor  of  having  fur- 
nished the  troops  that  first  arrived  for  the  defense  of  the 
capital,  reaching  there  on  the  18th,  just  in  time  to  prevent  a 
seizure  of  the  nearly  defenceless  city. 

By  the  20th  of  April,  although  the  quota  of  Ohio,  under 
the  President's  call,  was  only  thirteen  regiments,  seventy-one 
thousand  men  had  offered  their  services  through  Governor 
Dennison,  the  Executive  of  that  state.  It  was  the  same 
everywhere.  Half  a  million  of  men,  citizen  volunteers,  at 
this  call  sprang  to  arms,  and  begged  permission  to  fight  for 
their  country.  The  enthusiasm  pervaded  all  ranks  and 
classes.  Prayers  for  the  Union  and  the  integrity  of  the 
nation  were  heard  in  every  church  throughout  the  free 
states.     State    legislatures,    municipalities,  banks,   corpora- 
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tions,  and  capitalists  everywhere  offered  their  money  to 
the  government,  and  subscribed  immense  sums  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  volunteers  and  their  families.  Independent 
military  organizations  poured  in  their  offers  of  service. 
Written  pledges  were  widely  circulated  and  signed,  offering 
to  the  government  the  lives  and  property  of  the  signers  to 
maintain  the  Union.  Great  crowds  marched  through  the 
principal  cities,  cheering  the  patriotic,  singing  national  airs, 
and  requiring  all  to  show,  from  their  residences  and  places 
of  business,  the  stars  and  stripes,  or  "  the  red,  white  and 
blue."  The  people,  through  the  press,  by  public  meetings, 
and  by  resolutions,  placed  their  property  and  lives  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government. 

Thus  at  this  gloomy  period,  through  the  dark  clouds  of 
gathering  war,  uprose  the  mighty  voice  of  the  people  to  cheer 
the  heart  of  the  President.  Onward  it  came,  like  the  rush 
of  many  waters,  shouting  the  words  that  became  so  familiar 
during  the  war — 

"  We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham, 
Six  hundred  thousand  strong." 

The  government  was  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  men 
volunteering  for  its  service.  Hundreds  of  thousands  more 
were  offered  than  could  be  armed  or  received.  Senators, 
members  of  Congress,  and  other  prominent  men,  went  to 
Washington  to  beg  the  government  to  accept  the  services  of 
the  eager  regiments  everywhere  imploring  permission  to 
serve. 

The  volunteer  soldier  was  the  popular  idol.  He  was 
everywhere  welcome.  Fair  hands  wove  the  banners  which 
he  carried,  and  knit  the  socks  and  shirts  which  protected 
him  from  the  cold;  and  everywhere  they  lavished  upon  him 
luxuries  and  comforts  to  cheer  and  encourage  him.  Every 
one  scorned  to  take  pay  from  the  soldier.  Colonel  Stetson, 
proprietor  of  the  Astor  House  Hotel,  in  New  York,  replied 
to  General  Butler's  offer  to  pay:  "  The  Astor  House  makes 
no  charge  for  Massachusetts  soldiers."     And  while  the  best 
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hotels  were  proud  to  entertain  the  soldier,  whether  private 
or  officer,  the  latch-string  of  the  cabin  and  farm-house  was 
never  drawn  in  upon  him  who  wore  the  national  blue.  Such 
was  the  universal  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  their  country's 
defenders. 

The  feeling  of  fierce  indignation  towards  those  seeking 
to  destroy  the  government,  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
attack  of  a  mob  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  upon  the  Sixth 
Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  while  passing  from 
one  depot  to  the  other  on  their  way  to  the  capital.  This 
attack,  on  the  19th  of  April,  in  which  several  soldiers  were 
shot,  roused  the  people  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement. 
The  secessionists  were  so  strong  in  that  state  as  to  induce 
the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  and  Governor  Hicks,  a  Union  man, 
to  protest  against  troops  marching  over  the  soil  of  Maryland 
to  the  defense  of  the  national  capital.  The  rebels  burned 
the  bridges  on  the  railroads  leading  to  Washington,  and  for 
a  time  interrupted  the  passage  of  troops  through  Baltimore. 
The  Governor  so  far  humiliated  himself,  and  forgot  the  dig- 
nity of  his  state  and  nation,  as  to  suggest  that  the  differences 
between  the  government  and  its  rebellious  citizens  should  be 
referred  to  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  fittingly  rebuked  this  unworthy  suggestion; 
alluding  to  an  incident  in  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  he 
reminded  the  Governor  of  Maryland  "  that  there  had  been  a 
time  when  a  general  of  the  American  Union,  with  forces 
designed  for  the  defense  of  its  capital,  was  not  unwelcome 
anywhere  in  Maryland;"  and  he  added,  "that  if  all  the 
other  nobler  sentiments  of  Maryland  had  been  obliterated, 
one,  at  least,  it  was  hoped  would  remain,  and  that  was,  that 
no  domestic  contention  should  be  referred  to  any  foreign 
arbitrament,  least  of  all  to  that  of  a  European  monarchy." 

While  such  was  the  universal  feeling  of  loyal  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  free  states,  in  the  border  slave  states  there 
was  division  and  fierce  conflict.  Governor  Magoffin,  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  reply  to  the  President's  call,  answered:  "  I  say, 
emphatically,  Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops  for  the  wicked 
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purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  Southern  states."  Governor 
Harris,  of  Tennessee,  said:  "  Tennessee  will  not  furnish  a 
man  for  coercion,  but  fifty  thousand  for  the  defense  of  our 
Southern  brothers."  Governor  Jackson,  of  Missouri,  refused, 
saying:  "  Not  one  man  will  Missouri  furnish  to  carry  on  such 
an  unholy  crusade;"  and  Virginia  not  only  refused,  through 
her  governor,  to  respond,  but  her  convention,  then  in  session, 
immediately  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  by  a  vote  of 
eighty-eight  to  fifty-five. 

The  Northwest,  the  home  of  the  President,  and  the  home 
of  Douglas,  was,  if  possible,  more  emphatic,  it  could  scarcely 
be  more  unanimous,  than  other  sections  of  the  free  states, 
in  the  expression  of  its  determination  to  maintain  the  Union 
at  all  hazards,  and  at  any  cost.  The  people  of  the  vast 
country  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  north  of  the  Ohio,  regarded  the  Mississippi  as  peculiarly 
their  river,  their  great  outlet  to  the  sea.  Proud  and  confident 
in  their  hardy  strength,  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms,  they 
never  at  any  time,  for  a  moment,  hesitated  in  their  deter- 
mination not  to  permit  the  erection  of  a  foreign  territory 
between  themselves  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here  were  ten 
millions  of  the  most  energetic,  determined,  self-reliant 
people  on  earth;  and  the  idea  that  anybody  should  dare  to 
set  up  any  flag  other  than  their's  between  them  and  the 
ocean,  betrayed  an  audacity  they  would  never  tolerate. 
"  Our  great  river,"  exclaimed  Douglas,  indignantly,  "  has 
been  closed  to  the  commerce  of  the  Northwest."  The 
seceding  states,  conscious  of  the  strength  of  this  feeling, 
early  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.  But  the  hardy  Western  pioneers  were  not  dis- 
posed to  accept  paper  guarantees  for  permission  to  "possess, 
occupy,  and  enjoy"  their  own.  They  would  hold  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  their  rifles.  When  closed  upon  them,  they 
resolved  to  open  it.  They  immediately  seized  upon  the  im- 
portant strategetic  point  of  Cairo,  and  from  Belmont  to 
Vicksburg  and  Fort  Hudson,  round  to  Lookout  Mountain, 
Chattanooga,  and  Atlanta,  they  never  ceased  to  press  the 
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enemy,  until  the  great  central  artery  of  the  republic,  and 
all  its  vast  tributaries  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  were  free; 
and  then,  marching  to  the  sea,  joined  their  gallant  brethren 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  aid  in  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  rebellion,  and  the  final  triumph  of  liberty  and  law. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  people  of  the  border  states 
had  been  divided  in  sentiment,  and  it  was  very  doubtful  for 
a  time,  which  way  they  would  go  ;  but  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  and  the  call  by  the  President  for  troops,  forced  the 
issue,  and  the  unscrupulous  leaders  were  able  to  carry  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  into  the 
Confederate  organization,  against  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  those  states.  Virginia,  the  leading  state  of 
the  Revolution,  the  one  which,  under  the  leadership  of 
Washington  and  Madison,  had  been  the  most  influential  in 
the  formation  of  the  national  government,  the  "  Old 
Dominion,"  as  she  was  called,  "the  mother  of  states  and  of 
statesmen,"  had  been  for  years  descending  from  her  high 
position.  Her  early  and  Revolutionary  history  had  been 
one  of  unequaled  brilliancy  ;  she  had  largely  shaped  the 
policy  of  the  nation,  and  furnished  its  leaders.  Her  early 
statesmen  were  anti-slavery  men,  and  if  she  had  relieved  her- 
self of  the  burden  of  slavery,  she  would  have  held  her  posi- 
tion as  the  leading  state  of  the  Union  ;  but,  with  this  heavy 
drag,  the  proud  old  commonwealth  had  seen  her  younger 
sisters  of  the  republic  rapidly  overtaking  and  passing  her  in 
the  race  of  progress,  and  the  elements  of  national  greatness. 
Indeed,  she  had  fallen  so  low,  that  her  principal  source  of 
wealth  was  from  the  men,  women,  and  children  she  raised 
and  sent  South  to  supply  the  slave  markets  of  the  Gulf 
states.  Her  leading  men  had  been  advocating  extreme 
state  rights  doctrines,  fatal  to  national  unity,  and  thus  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  secession.  Her  politicians  had  threatened 
disunion,  again  and  again.  Still,  when  the  crisis  came,  a 
majority  of  her  people  were  true  ;  a  large  majority  of  their 
convention  was  opposed  to  secession,  and  when  afterwards, 
by  violence  and  fraud,  the  ordinance  was  passed,  the  people 
14 
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of  the  Northwest,  the  mountain  region  of  Virginia,  resisted, 
and  determined  to  stand  by  the  Union.  This  portion  of 
the  state  maintained  its  position  with  fidelity  and  heroism, 
and  ultimately  established  the  state  of  West  Virginia. 

The  secession  of  Virginia  added  greatly  to  the  danger  of 
Washington,  and  a  bold  movement  upon  it  then,  in  its 
defenceless  condition,  would  have  been  successful.  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy, 
came  to  Richmond,  and  everywhere  raised  the  cry  of  "  on  to 
Washington  !  "  The  state  authorities  of  Virginia  did  not 
wait  the  ratification  of  the  secession  ordinance  by  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom  it  was  submitted  for  adoption  or  rejection,  but 
immediately  joined  the  Confederacy,  commenced  hostilities, 
and  organized  expeditions  for  the  capture  of  Harper's 
Ferry  and  the  Gosport  Navy-yard.  Senator  Mason  imme- 
diately issued  an  address  to  the  people,  declaring  that  those 
who  could  not  vote  for  a  separation  of  Virginia  from  the 
United  States,  "  must  leave  the  state  /"  Submission,  banish- 
ment, or  death  was  proclaimed  to  all  Union  men  of  the  old 
commonwealth.  Nowhere,  except  in  West  Virginia,  and 
some  small  localities,  was  there  resistance  to  this  decree.  In 
the  Northwest,  the  mountain  men  rallied,  organized,  resolved 
to  stand  by  the  old  flag,  and  protect  themselves  under  its 
folds. 

The  secession  of  Virginia  gave  to  the  Confederates  a 
moral  and  physical  power,  which  imparted  to  the  conflict 
the  proportions  of  a  tremendous  civil  war.  She  placed  her- 
self as  a  barrier  between  her  weaker  sisters  and  the  Union, 
and  she  held  her  position  with  a  heroic  endurance  and  cour- 
age, worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  of  her  earlier  days. 
Indeed,  she  kept  the  Union  forces  at  bay  for  more  than  four 
long  years,  preserving  her  capital,  and  yielding  only,  when 
the  hardy  soldiers  of  the  North  had  marched  from  the  Ohio 
to  the  sea,  cutting  her  off  and  making  the  struggle  hopeless. 

North  Carolina  naturally  followed  Virginia,  and,  on  the 
21st  of  May,  adopted  an  ordinance  of  secession.  Maryland, 
from  her  location  between  the  free  states  and  the  national 
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capital,  occupied  a  position  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Could  she  be  induced  to  join  the  Confederates,  their  design 
of  seizing  the  national  capital  and  its  archives  would  be 
made  comparatively  easy.  Emissaries  from  the  conspirators 
were  busy  in  her  borders  during  the  winter  of  1861.  But 
while  there  were  many  rebel  sympathizers  and  traitors 
among  her  slaveholders,  and  while  many  leading  families 
gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  conspiracy,  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  loyal.  The  governor  of  the  state,  Thomas  H. 
Hicks,  though  he  yielded  for  a  time  to  the  apparent  popu- 
lar feeling  in  favor  of  the  Confederates,  and  greatly  embar- 
rassed the  government  by  his  protests  against  troops 
marching  over  Maryland  soil  to  the  defense  of  the  capital, 
was,  at  heart  a  loyal  man  and  in  the  end  became  a  decided 
and  efficient  Union  leader.  He  refused,  against  induce- 
ments and  threats  of  personal  violence,  to  call  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  state  together,  a  majority  of  whom  were  known 
to  be  secessionists,  and  who  would  have  passed  an  ordinance 
of  secession.  But  the  man  to  whom  the  people  of  Mary- 
land are  most  indebted,  who  was  most  influential  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  cause  at  this  crisis,  and  who 
proved  the  benefactor  of  the  state  in  relieving  her  from  the 
curse  of  slavery,  was  the  bold,  eloquent,  and  talented  Henry 
Winter  Davis.  He  took  his  position  from  the  start,  for  the 
unconditional  maintenance  of  the  Union. 

The  officials  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  were,  most  of  them, 
secessionists,  and  its  chief  of  police  was  a  traitor,  and  was 
implicated  in  the  plot  to  assassinate  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his  way 
to  the  capital.  On  the  19th  of  April,  a  mob  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  had  attacked  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  Regiment, 
which  was  quietly  passing  through  to  the  defense  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  several  soldiers  and  citizens  were  killed  in  the  affray. 
The  bridges  connecting  the  railways  from  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  with  Baltimore,  were  burned,  and  for  a  time, 
communication  by  railroad  was  interrupted.  General  B.  F. 
Butler,  leading  the  Massachusetts  troops,  together  with  the 
New  York  Seventh  Regiment,  was  compelled  to  go  around 
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by  Annapolis  and  to  rebuild  the  railway  to  Washington. 
But  one  dark,  stormy  night,  General  Butler  marched  into 
Baltimore,  encamped  on  Federal  Hill,  and  reopened  com- 
munication with  the  North.  The  Union  men  of  Maryland 
rallied  ;  the  leading  secessionists  fled  or  were  arrested,  and 
from  that  time,  Maryland  was  a  loyal  state,  giving  to  the 
Union  the  aid  of  her  moral  influence,  and  furnishing  many 
gallant  soldiers  to  fight  its  battles. 

What  course  would  be  taken  by  Missouri,  the  leading 
state  west  of  the  Mississippi  ?  With  a  population  exceeding 
a  million,  she  had  only  115,000  slaves.  Her  interests  were 
with  the  free  states,  yet  she  had  a  governor  in  direct  sym- 
pathy with  the  traitors,  as  were  the  majority  of  her  state  offi- 
cers. A  state  convention  was  called,  but  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Union  men  had  been  elected.  The  truth  is, 
that  although  the  slave  power  had  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  political  power  of  her  great  senator,  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
yet  the  seeds  of  opposition  to  slavery  which  he  had  scat- 
tered, were  everywhere  springing  up  in  favor  of  union  and 
liberty.  The  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  state,  had  become  a  free-soil  city  ;  it  had  elected 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  a  disciple  of  Benton,  to  Congress.  The 
large  German  population,  under  the  lead  of  Franz  Sigel 
and  others,  were  for  the  Union,  to  a  man. 

To  the  President's  call  for  troops,  the  rebel  Governor, 
Claiburn  F.  Jackson,  returned  an  insulting  refusal,  but  the 
people,  under  the  lead  of  Blair,  responded.  The  United 
States  Arsenal  at  St.  Louis  was,  at  this  time,  under  a  guard 
commanded  by  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  energetic  officers  of  the  army.  He,  in  connection 
with  Colonels  Blair,  Sigel,  and  others,  organized  volunteer 
regiments  in  St.  Louis,  preparing  for  a  conflict,  which  they 
early  saw  to  be  inevitable.  The  arms  of  the  St.  Louis  Arse- 
nal were,  during  the  night  of  the  25th  of  April,  under  the 
direction  of  Captains  Stokes  and  Lyon,  transferred  to  a 
steamer   and  taken  to  Alton,  Illinois,  for  safety,  and  were 
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soon  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  volunteers  from  that 
state. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  the  President  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, blockading  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  states,  and  on  the  27th 
this  was  extended  to  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  both  of 
which  states  had  been  carried  into  the  vortex  of  revolution. 
On  the  3d  of  May,  the  President  called  into  the  service 
forty-two  thousand  volunteers  and  a  large  increase  of  the 
regular  army.  The  navy  was  thus  provided  for.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  insurgents  had  been  active  and  enterprising. 
They  had  boldly  seized  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  Gosport 
Navy-yard,  near  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  secession  ordinance  passed  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, they  sent  forces  to  capture  those  places,  where  were 
situated  very  important  arsenals  of  arms  and  ordnance. 
Harper's  Ferry  had  long  been  a  national  armory,  and  com- 
manded the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  one  of  the  most 
important  connections  of  the  capital  with  the  West.  It  was 
the  gate  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  of 
great  importance  as  a  military  post.  On  the  18th  of  April, 
it  was  abandoned  by  its  small  garrison,  and  taken  possession 
of  by  the  insurgents.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  Gosport 
Navy-yard,  with  two  thousand  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  and 
various  material  of  war,  and  its  large  ships,  including  the 
Pennsylvania  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  and  the  Mer- 
rimac,  afterwards  famous  for  its  combat  with  the  Monitor, 
fell  into  their  hands.  Owing  to  imbecility,  or  treachery,  or 
both,  this  navy-yard,  with  its  vast  stores  and  property,  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  from  eight  to  ten  millions,  was  left 
exposed  to  seizure  and  destruction. 

Meanwhile,  troops  gathered  to  the  defense  of  the  national 
capital.  Among  others,  came  Colonel  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth, 
with  a  splendid  regiment  of  picked  men,  which  he  had 
raised  from  the  New  York  firemen.  On  the  evening  of  the 
23d  of  May,  the  Union  forces  crossed  the  Potomac  and 
took  possession  of  Arlington  Heights,  and  the  hills  over- 
looking Washington  and  Alexandria.     As  Colonel  Ellsworth 
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was  returning  from  pulling  down  a  rebel  flag  from  the  Mar- 
shal House,  in  Alexandria,  he  was  instantly  killed  by  a  shot 
fired  by  the  keeper  of  the  hotel  over  which  the  obnoxious 
symbol  had  floated^ 

This  young  man  had  accompanied  Mr.  Lincoln  from 
Illinois  to  Washington,  and  was  a  protigd  of  the  President. 
He  had  introduced  the  Zouave  drill  into  the  United  States. 
He  was  among  the  first  martyrs  of  the  war,  and  his  death 
was  deeply  mourned  by  the  President.  His  body  was  taken  to 
the  Executive  Mansion,  and  his  funeral,  being  among  the  first 
of  those  who  died  in  defense  of  the  flag,  was  very  impres- 
sive, touching,  and  solemn.  A  gold  medal  was  taken  from 
his  body  after  his  death,  stained  with  his  heart's  blood,  and 
bearing  the  inscription:  "non solum  nobis  sed  pro  patria," 
"Not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  country." » 

The  secession  of  Virginia  had  been  followed  by  the 
removal  of  the  rebel  government  to  Richmond.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  had  also  joined 
the  Confederacy.  At  last  freedom  and  slavery  confronted 
each  other,  face  to  face,  in  arms.  The  loyal  states  at  this 
time,  had  a  population  of  22,046,472,  and  the  eleven  seced- 
ing states  had  a  population  of  9,103,333,  of  which  3,521,110 
were  slaves. 

The  rebel  government  having  been  established  and  its 
constitution  adopted,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  its  Vice-Presi- 
dent, boldly  and  frankly  declared:  "  Our  new  government 
is  founded,  *  *  its  foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone 
rests  on  the  great  truth  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the 
white  man,  that  slavery,  subordination  to  the  superior  race  is  the 
natural  and  normal  condition? 

The  Confederate  government  being  based  on  slavery, 
and  the  fact  openly  avowed  that  slavery  was  its  corner-stone, 
how  would  it  be  received  by  Europe?  and  especially  by 
those  great  nations  England  and  France,  both  of  which  had 
so  often  reproached  the  United  States  for  the  existence  of 

1.  The  author  saw  this  as  the  boy  lay  in  his  camp,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

2.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  103  . 
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slavery  ?  These  powers  and  the  world  were  now  to  be  spec- 
tators of  a  conflict  between  an  established  government,  per- 
fectly free,  on  one  side,  and  a  rebellion  organized  by  a  por- 
tion of  its  citizens  with  the  avowed  purpose  to  erect  upon  its 
ruins  a  government  based  upon,  and  formed  to  protect  and 
extend,  slavery.  Surely  there  was  every  reason  to  expect 
that  these  powers  would  rebuke  with  their  indignation  the 
suggestion  that  they  should  recognize — even  as  belligerents 
— a  government  with  such  a  basis,  and  would,  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  express  their  opposition  to  a  rebellion 
begun  and  carried  on,  because  the  authority  rebelled  against 
had  opposed  the  further  extension  of  slavery. 

But  far  from  doing  this,  Great  Britain  and  France,  act- 
ing in  concert,  even  before  the  representatives  of  President 
Lincoln's  administration  had  arrived  in  London  and  Paris, 
hastened  to  recognize  the  rebels  as  a  belligerent  power.  This 
eagerness  to  encourage  rebellion  ;  this  indecent  haste  to 
accord  belligerent  rights  to  an  insurgent  power,  based  on 
slavery,  was  justly  attributed  to  a  secret  hostility  on  the  part 
of  those  governments  towards  the  American  republic.  The 
United  States  stood  before  the  world  as  a  long  established 
government,  representing  order,  civilization,  and  freedom. 
The  Confederates,  as  a  disorganizing  rebellion,  with  no  griev- 
ance, except  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  with  no 
purpose,  except  to  extend  and  perpetuate  slavery;  and  yet  the 
powers  of  Western  Europe,  and  especially  the  aristocracy  of 
England,  made  haste  to  hail  them  as  belligerents,  and  extend 
to  them  moral  aid  and  sympathy. 

The  London  Times,  the  organ  of  the  English  aristoc- 
racy, exultingly  announced  :  "  The  great  republic  is  no  more  ! 
Democracy  is  a  rope  of  sand."  The  United  States,  it 
said,  lacked  the  cohesive  power  to  maintain  an  empire  of 
such  magnitude. 

At  the  moment  of  extremest  national  peril,  when  the  son 
of  the  Western  pioneer,  whom  the  people  had  chosen  for 
their  Chief  Magistrate,  was  confronted  by  the  dangers  which 
gathered  around  his  country  ;  when  his  great  and  honest  soul 
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bowed  itself  to  God,  and  as  a  simple  child,  in  deepest  suppli- 
cation asked  his  guidance  and  blessing  ;  at  this  hour,  from 
no  crowned  head,  from  no  aristocratic  ruler  abroad,  came  any 
word  of  sympathy  ;  but  those  proud  rulers  could  coarsely  jest 
at  his  uncouth  figure,  his  uncourtly  bearing.  "  The  bubble  is 
burst,"  said  they.  But  the  Almighty  answered  that  prayer;  he 
joined  the  hearts  and  linked  the  hands  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  President  together  ;  and  from  that  hour  to  his 
death,  the  needle  does  not  more  quickly  respond  to  the  polar 
influence,  than  did  Lincoln  to  the  highest  and  God-inspired 
impulses  of  a  great  people — a  people  capable  of  the  highest 
heroism  and  the  grandest  destiny. 

Very  soon  the  work-shops  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
set  in  motion  to  prepare  the  means  of  sweeping  American  com- 
merce from  the  ocean.  The  active  sympathy  of  the  masses  of 
European  populations,  and  the  cold  and  scarcely  concealed 
hostility  of  the  aristocratic  and  privileged  classes,  were  early 
and  constantly  manifested  during  the  entire  struggle.  This 
was,  perhaps,  not  unnatural.  In  addition  to  the  uneasiness 
which  the  rapid  growth  and  commanding  position  of  our 
country  had  created,  the  whole  world  instinctively  felt  that 
the  contest  was  between  freedom  and  slavery,  democracy 
and  aristocracy.  Could  a  government,  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people,  maintain  itself  through  this  fearful  crisis  ?  It 
was  quite  evident,  from  the  beginning,  that  the  privileged 
classes  abroad  were  more  than  willing  to  see  the  great  repub- 
lic broken  up,  to  see  it  pronounced  a  failure.  The  conspir- 
ators had  prepared  the  way,  as  far  as  possible,  by  their 
scarcely  veiled  intrigues,  for  the  recognition  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  rebels  had  a  positive,  vigorous  organization, 
with  agents  all  over  Europe,  many  of  them  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States.  They  had  created  a 
wide-spread  prejudice  against  Mr.  Lincoln,  representing 
him  as  merely  an  ignorant,  vulgar  "  rail-splitter  "  of  the 
prairies. 

Mr.  Faulkner,  of  Virginia,  represented  our  government 
in  France,  and  Mr.  Preston,  a  slaveholder  from  Kentucky,  in 
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Spain,  both  secessionists.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
Mr.  Lincoln  impressed  the  leading  traits  of  his  character 
upon  our  foreign  policy.  Frankness,  straightforward  integ- 
rity, patient  forbearance,  and  unbroken  faith  in  the  triumph 
of  the  Union  and  liberty,  based  upon  his  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  the  Almighty  and  the  American  people,  character- 
ized his  foreign  policy.  This  policy  was  simple  and  thor- 
oughly American  ;  our  representatives  were  instructed  to  ask 
nothing  but  what  was  clearly  right,  to  avoid  difficulty,  and 
to  maintain  peace,  if  it  could  be  done  consistently  with 
national  honor.  The  record  of  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence of  the  United  States  during  the  critical  years  of  this 
administration,  is  one  of  which  Americans  may  justly  be 
proud.  Time  and  events  have  vindicated  the  statesmanship 
by  which  it  was  conducted.  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  instructions 
to  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  very  clearly  laid  down  the  principles  which  should 
govern  our  relations  with  foreign  nations.  Mr.  Adams  was 
instructed  not  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  of  compromise 
between  the  United  States  and  any  of  its  citizens,  under  for- 
eign auspices.  He  was  directed  firmly  to  announce  that  no 
foreign  government  could  recognize  the  rebels  as  an  inde- 
pendent power,  and  remain  the  friends  of  the  United  States. 
Recognition  was  war.  If  any  foreign  power  recognized, 
they  might  prepare  to  enter  into  an  alliance  also,  with  the 
enemies  of  the  republic.  He  was  instructed  to  represent 
the  whole  country,  and  should  he  be  asked  to  divide  that 
duty  with  the  representatives  of  the  Confederates,  he  was 
directed  to  return  home. 

The  action  of  the  insurgent  states  was  treated  as  a  rebel- 
lion, purely  domestic  in  its  character,  and  no  discussion  on 
the  subject  with  foreign  nations  would  be  tolerated.  Eng- 
land did  not  recognize  the  Confederates  as  a  nation.  She 
did  not  choose  war  ;  but  short  of  recognition,  alliance,  and 
war,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  she  could  have  done  more  to 
encourage  and  aid  the  insurgents  than  she  did. 

When  the   insurgents   raised  the   flag  of  rebellion,  the 
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army  and  navy  were  scandalized,  and  the  nation  disgraced, 
by  large  numbers  of  the  officers  deserting  their  flag.  Nearly 
two  hundred  of  the  graduates  of  the  military  school  at 
West  Point  deserted,  and  joined  the  rebel  army. 

Yet,  among  the  officers  born  in  the  seceding  states,  were 
patriots  and  loyalists,  faithful  and  true,  and  scorning  all 
temptations  addressed  to  their  fidelity.  Among  others,  in 
civil  life,  Andrew  Johnson  and  Andrew  J.  Hamilton  have 
been  already  named,  and  in  the  military  and  naval  service 
were  Scott  and  Thomas,  Meade  and  Farragut,  and  many 
others.  The  names  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  of  his  military 
associates  grow  dark,  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  hero  of 
Lundy's  Lane,  of  the  victors  at  Gettysburg  and  Nashville, 
and  the  blunt,  honest,  and  chivalric  sailor,  who  so  gloriously 
triumphed  over  traitors  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  Loyalty 
to  a  state  may  palliate,  it  cannot  justify  treachery  and 
treason.  Unless  all  moral  distinctions  are  to  cease,  all  good 
men  who  honor  Scott  and  George  H.  Thomas  must  condemn 
Twiggs.  Honoring  David  G.  Farragut,  they  must  condemn 
Raphael  Semmes. 

There  were,  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  mostly  in  the  rebel  states,  nearly  four  millions  of 
slaves.  How  should  they  be  treated  ?  Should  the  govern- 
ment, by  offering  them  freedom,  make  them  its  active  friends, 
or  alienate  them  by  returning  them  to  slavery  ?  In  the  light 
of  to-day  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  there  should  have 
been  hesitation  or  vacillation  in  this  matter.  The  transfer 
of  four  millions  of  people  in  the  rebel  states  to  the  Union 
side  would  have  been  decisive. 

In  the  beginning,  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  especially 
those  educated  at  West  Point,  were  slow  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  aid  of  the  negroes.  Some  went  so  far  as  to 
return  to  the  rebels  their  runaway  slaves.  General  Butler 
did  much  towards  ending  this  policy.  In  May,  1861,  he  was 
in  command  at  Fortress  Monroe.  One  evening  three  negroes 
came  into  camp,  saying  that  "  they  had  fled  from  their  mas- 
ter, Colonel  Mallory,  who  was  about  to  set  them  to  work  on 
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rebel  fortifications."  If  they  had  been  Colonel  Mallory's 
horses  or  mules,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  them.  But  so  strangely  deluded  were  the 
army  officers,  that  up  to  that  time  they  had  returned  fugitive 
slaves  to  rebel  masters,  to  work  and  fight  for  the  rebel  cause. 
Would  Butler  continue  in  this  folly  ? 

In  reply,  he  said  :  "  These  men  are  contraband  of  war." 
This  sentence,  expressing  an  obvious  truth,  was  more  import- 
ant than  a  battle  gained.  It  was  a  victory  in  the  direction 
of  emancipation,  upon  which  the  success  of  the  Union  cause 
was  ultimately  to  depend.  He,  of  course,  refused  to  sur- 
render them,  but  set  them  to  work  on  his  own  defences.  Up 
to  this  time  the  South  had  fought  to  maintain  slavery,  and 
the  government,  for  fear  of  offending  Kentucky  and  other 
border  states,  would  not  touch  it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
a  rebel  officer  had  the  presumption,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
demand  the  return  of  these  negroes  under  the  alleged  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  return  fugitive  slaves !  General 
Butler,  of  course,  refused,  saying:  "  I  shall  retain  the 
negroes  as  contraband  of  war  !  You  were  using  them  upon 
your  batteries;  it  is  merely  a  question  whether  they  shall  be 
used  for  or  against  us."  Other  generals  of  the  Union  army 
were  very  slow  in  recognizing  this  obvious  truth.  General 
McClellan,  on  the  26th  of  May,  issued  an  address  to  the 
people  of  his  military  district,  in  which  he  said:  "  Not  only 
will  we  abstain  from  all  interference  with  your  slaves,  but  we 
will,  on  the  contrary,  with  an  iron  hand  crush  any  attempt  at 
insurrection  on  their  part." 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

EXTRA    SESSION    OF   CONGRESS. 

Prominent  Members  of  37TH  Congress. —  President's  Message. — 
Vacant  Chairs  of  Prominent  Rebels. —  Baker's  Reply  to 
Breckenridge. — Andrew  Johnson. — Owen  Lovejoy. — Law  to 
Free  the  Slaves  of  Rebels. — Bull  Run. —  Fremont's  Order 
Freeing  Slaves  Modified  by  the  President. —  Capture  and 
Release  of  Mason  and  Slidell. 

The  Thirty-seventh  Congress  convened  in  an  extra  and 
called  session,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1861.  The  Thirty-sixth 
Congress  had  expired  on  the  4th  of  March,  without  making 
any  provision  to  meet  the  impending  dangers.  It  devolved 
upon  this,  the  Thirty-seventh,  to  sanction  what  the  President 
had  been  compelled  to  do,  and  to  clothe  him  with  extraordi- 
nary war  powers,  and  under  his  lead  to  call  into  the  field, 
and  to  provide  for,  those  vast  armies  whose  campaigns  were 
to  extend  over  half  the  continent.  It  was  for  this  Congress 
to  create  and  maintain  that  system  of  finance,  which  without 
the  aid  of  foreign  loans,  carried  the  republic  triumphantly 
through  the  most  stupendous  war  of  modern  times,  and 
which,  in  the  "  green-back  "  currency,  still  survives. 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice-President,  presided  in  the  Senate; 
Galusha  A.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  elected  Speaker,  and 
Emerson  Etheridge,  of  Tennessee,  Clerk  of  the  House. 
In  the  Senate,  only  twenty- three,  and  in  the  House 
twenty  -  two  states  were  represented.  No  representa- 
tives in  either  appeared  from  North  or  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  or  Arkansas.     No  senators,  and  only  two  members  of 
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the  House,  appeared  from  Virginia.  Andrew  Johnson,  from 
his  mountain  home  in  Tennessee,  "  faithful  among  the  faith- 
less," alone  represented  Tennessee  in  the  Senate,  and  at  the 
second  session,  Horace  Maynard  and  Andrew  J.  Clements 
appeared,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  House. 

Among  the  more  prominent  senators  of  New  England, 
and  men  who  had  already  secured  a  national  reputation,  were 
Fessenden  and  Morrill,  of  Maine;  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire; 
Sumner  and  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts;  Collamer  and  Foot, 
of  Vermont,  and  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island.  New  York 
was  represented  by  Preston  King  and  Ira  Harris. 

Mr.  Hale,  from  New  Hampshire,  had  been  the  leader  of 
the  old  "  liberty  party."  "  Solitary  and  alone  "  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  by  his  wit  and  humor,  his  readiness  and  ability, 
he  had  maintained  his  position  against  the  whole  senatorial 
delegation  of  the  slave  states,  and  their  numerous  allies  from 
the  free  states.  From  Vermont  came  the  dignified,  urbane, 
and  somewhat  formal  Solomon  Foot;  his  colleague,  Jacob 
Collamer,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  cabinets,  and  was  one  of  the  wisest  jurists  and 
statesmen  of  our  country.  Preston  King  had  been  the  friend 
and  confidant  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  Silas  Wright,  and 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  a  leader  at  the  Buffalo  convention; 
genial,  true,  and  devoted  to  the  principles  of  democracy. 
From  Pennsylvania  there  was  David  Wilmot,  who  while  a 
member  of  the  House,  had  introduced  the  "Wilmot  proviso," 
which  connects  his  name  forever  with  the  anti-slavery 
contest. 

The  senators  from  Ohio  were  John  Sherman,  a  brother 
of  General  Sherman,  and  late  a  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  Benjamin  Wade,  staunch,  rude,  earnest, 
and  true.  From  Illinois,  came  Lyman  Trumbull  and  Orville 
H.  Browning,  both  distinguished  lawyers  and  competitors  at 
the  bar  with  Douglas  and  Lincoln.  From  Iowa,  Senators 
Grimes  and  Harlan  ;  from  Wisconsin,  Doolittle  and  Howe  ; 
from    Michigan,    Bingham   and    Chandler ;    from   Indiana, 
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Jesse  D.  Bright  and  Henry  S.  Lane,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
presided  over  the  Philadelphia  convention  of  1856. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  this  memorable  Con- 
gress was  composed  in  the  main  of  men  of  good  sense, 
respectable  abilities,  and  earnest  patriotism.  It  well  repre- 
sented the  intelligence,  integrity,  and  devotion  to  their 
country  of  the  American  people.  The  leader  of  the  House, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  was 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania ;  although  a  man  of 
nearly  three  score  years  and  ten,  he  combined  with  large 
experience,  the  vigor  and  the  energy  of  thirty-five.  He  was 
the  most  sarcastic  and  witty,  as  well  as  the  most  eccentric 
member  of  the  House.  Respected,  and  somewhat  feared, 
alike  by  friend  and  foe,  few  desired  a  second  encounter  with 
him  in  the  forensic  war  of  debate.  If  he  did  not  demolish 
with  an  argument  or  crush  with  his  logic,  he  could  silence 
with  an  epigram  or  a  sarcasm.  Ready,  adroit,  and  saga- 
cious, as  well  as  bold  and  frank,  he  exerted  a  large  influence 
upon  legislation.  He  was  a  bitter  and  uncompromising 
party  chief,  and  better  adapted  to  lead  an  opposition,  than 
to  conduct  and  control  a  majority. 

In  the  New  York  delegation  was  Roscoe  Conkling, 
already  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  ability,  Charles 
B.  Sedgwick,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
and  E.  G.  Spaulding  and  Erastus  Corning,  leading  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  From  Ohio  were 
Pendleton,  Vallandigham,  and  Cox,  leaders  of  the  remnant 
of  the  democratic  party,  and  among  the  republicans  was 
John  A.  Bingham,  one  of  the  most  ready  and  effective 
debaters  on  the  floor.  Schuyler  Colfax,  from  Indiana,  a 
rising  member,  was  then  serving  his  fourth  term.  He  was 
industrious  and  genial,  with  great  tact  and  good  sense. 
Differing  from  his  political  opponents,  he  did  not  rouse 
their  anger  by  strong  statements,  or  harsh  language,  and  he 
was  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Illinois  was  rep- 
resented by  Washburne,  Lovejoy,  Kellogg,  and  Arnold, 
republicans ;    while   among   the   friends   of   Douglas    were 
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Richardson,  McClernand,  Fouke,  and  Logan,  and  these 
generally  supported  the  war  measures  of  the  administration. 
They  had  followed  the  lead  of  Douglas  ;  and  McClernand, 
Fouke,  and  Logan  entered  the  Union  army,  and,  especially 
Logan,  did  good  service  as  soldiers  during  the  war. 

But  many  vacant  chairs  in  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
indicated  the  extent  of  the  defection,  the  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  the  magnitude  of  the  impending  struggle.  The 
old  pro-slavery  leaders  were  absent,  some  in  the  rebel  gov- 
ernment set  up  at  Richmond,  and  others  in  the  field,  mar- 
shalling their  troops  in  arms  against  their  country.  The 
chair  of  the  late  senator,  now  the  rebel  President,  Jefferson 
Davis,  those  of  the  blustering  and  fiery  Bob  Toombs,  of  the 
accomplished  Hunter,  of  the  polished  and  learned  Jew  from 
Louisiana,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of  the  haughty  and  preten- 
tious Mason,  of  the  crafty  and  unscrupulous  Slidell,  and  of 
their  compeers,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  domineer  over 
the  Senate,  were  all  vacant. 

The  seat  of  Douglas,  the  ambitious  and  able  senator  from 
Illinois,  had  been  vacated,  not  by  treason,  but  by  death. 
Life-long  opponents,  recalling  his  last  patriotic  words  spoken 
at  Springfield,  and  in  Chicago,  gazed  sadly  on  that  unoccu- 
pied seat,  now  draped  in  black.  Well  had  it  been  for  John 
C.  Breckenridge,  lately  the  competitor  of  Douglas,  if  his 
chair  also  had  been  made  vacant  by  his  early  death.  But 
still  conspicuous  among  the  senators  was  the  late  Vice-Presi- 
dent, now  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  His  fellow  traitors 
from  the  slave  states  had  all  gone.  He  alone  lingered,  shun- 
ned, and  distrusted  by  all  loyal  men,  and  treated  with  the 
most  freezing  and  formal  courtesy,  by  his  associates.  Dark 
and  lowering,  he  could  be  daily  seen  in  his  carriage — always 
alone — driving  to  the  Senate  chamber,  where  his  voice  and 
his  votes  were  always  given  to  thwart  the  war  measures  of 
the  government.  It  was  obvious  that  his  heart  was  with  his 
old  associates  at  Richmond.  As  soon  as  the  session  closed, 
he  threw  off  all  disguise,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  insur- 
gents.    While  at  Washington,  gloomy,  and   it  may  be  sor- 
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rowful,  he  said  :  "  We  can  only  look  with  sadness  on  the 
melancholy  drama  that  is  being  enacted." 

Hostile  armies  were  gathering  and  confronting  each  other, 
and  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  distant  hills  beyond 
Arlington,  and  on  towards  Fairfax  Court  House,  could  be 
seen  the  rebel  flag.  President  Lincoln,  in  his  message  to 
this  Congress,  calmly  reviewed  the  situation.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  at  his  inauguartion  the  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  had  been  suspended  in  the  states 
of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Florida.  All  the  national  property  in  these  states 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  insurgents.  They  had  seized 
all  the  forts,  arsenals,  etc.,  excepting  those  on  the  Florida 
coast,  and  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  these 
were  then  in  a  state  of  siege  by  the  rebel  forces.  The 
national  arms  had  been  seized,  and  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
hostile  armies.  A  large  number  of  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  army  and  navy,  had  resigned  and  taken  up  arms 
against  their  government.  He  reviewed  the  facts  in  relation 
to  Fort  Sumter,  and  showed  that  by  the  attack  upon  it,  the 
insurgents  began  the  conflict  of  arms,  thus  forcing  upon  the 
country  immediate  dissolution,  or  war.  No  choice  remained 
but  to  call  into  action  the  war  powers  of  the  government,  and 
to  resist  the  force  employed  for  its  destruction,  by  force,  for 
its  preservation.  The  call  for  troops  was  made,  and  the 
response  was  most  gratifying.  Yet  no  slave  state,  except 
Delaware,  had  given  a  regiment  through  state  organization. 
He  then  reviewed  the  action  of  Virginia,  including  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  national  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  navy- 
yard  at  Gosport,  near  Norfolk.  The  people  of  Virginia 
had  permitted  the  insurrection  to  make  its  nest  within  her 
borders,  and  left  the  government  no  choice  but  to  deal  with 
it  where  it  found  it.  He  then  reviewed  the  action  of  the 
government,  the  calls  for  troops,  the  blockade  of  the  ports 
in  the  rebellious  states,  and  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus.  He  asked  Congress  to  confer  upon  him  the  power 
to  make  the  conflict  short  and  decisive.     He  asked  to  have 
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placed  at  his  disposal  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  four 
hundred  millions  of  money.  Congress  responded  promptly 
to  the  message  of  the  President,  and  voted  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion. 

As  an  illustration  of  those  days  and  debates,  let  us 
recall  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  Senate,  on  the  first 
of  August,  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Senator 
Baker,  of  Oregon,  Lincoln's  old  friend  and  competitor,  and 
his  successor  in  Congress  from  the  Springfield  district,  was 
making  a  brilliant  and  impassioned  reply  to  a  speech  of 
Breckenridge.  Charles  Sumner,  speaking  of  this,  and  allud- 
ing to  Breckenridge,  said  :  "  A  senator  with  treason  in  his 
heart,  if  not  on  his  lips,  has  just  taken  his  seat."  Baker, 
who  had  entered  the  chamber  direct  from  his  camp,  rose  at 
once  to  reply.  '  His  rebuke  of  the  disloyal  sentiments  of 
Breckenridge  was  severe,  and  in  the  highest  degree  dra- 
matic, and  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  that  Roman  eloquence 
to  which  he  alluded. 

"  What,"  said  he,  "  would  the  senator  from  Kentucky  have?  These 
speeches  of  his,  sown  broadcast  over  the  land  ;  what  clear,  distinct  mean- 
ing have  they  ?  Are  they  not  intended  for  disorganization  in  our  very 
midst  ?  Are  they  not  intended  to  destroy  our  zeal  ?  Are  they  not 
intended  to  animate  our  enemies?  Sir,  are  they  not  words  of  brilliant, 
polished  treason ;  even  in  the  very  Capitol  of  the  republic  ?  What 
would  have  been  thought,  if,  in  another  Capitol,  in  another  republic,  in 
a  yet  more  martial  age,  a  senator  as  grave,  not  more  eloquent  or  dig- 
nified than  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  yet  with  the  Roman  purple  flow- 
ing over  his  shoulders,  had  risen  in  his  place,  surrounded  by  all  the  em- 
blems of  Roman  glory,  and  declared  that  the  cause  of  the  advancing  Han- 
nibal was  just,  and  that  Carthage  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  peace? 
What  would  have  been  thought,  if  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  a  senator 
there  had  risen  in  his  place,  and  denounced  every  levy  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, every  expenditure  of  its  treasure,  and  every  appeal  to  the  old  recol- 
lections, and  the  old  glories  ?  " 

There  was  a  silence  so  profound  throughout  the  Senate 
and  galleries,  that  a  pinfall  could  have  been  heard;  while 
every  eye   was   fixed   upon   Breckenridge.     Fessenden  ex- 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  Dec.  11,  1861. 
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claimed,  in  deep,  low  tones:  "He  would  have  been  hurled 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock."     Baker  then  resumed: 

"  Sir,  a  senator,  himself  learned  far  more  than  myself  in  such  lore 
(Mr.  Fessenden),  tells  me,  in  a  voice  I  am  glad  is  audible,  that  '  he 
would  have  been  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.'  It  is  a  grand  com- 
mentary upon  the  American  Constitution,  that  we  permit  these  words  of 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  to  be  uttered.  I  ask  the  senator  to  recol- 
lect, too,  what,  save  to  send  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  do  these  pre- 
dictions amount  to  ?  Every  word  thus  uttered  falls  as  a  note  of  inspira- 
tion upon  every  Confederate  ear." 

Baker  was  the  man,  brilliant  alike  as  an  orator  and  a 
soldier,  of  whom  Sumner  happily  said:  "  He  was  the  Prince 
Rupert  of  debate,  and  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  become 
the  Prince  Rupert  of  battle."  It  was  he  who,  on  the  prairies 
of  Illinois,  had  contested  the  palm  of  eloquence  with  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  who  had  gone  to  California  and  pronounced 
the  memorable  oration  over  Senator  Broderic,  and  who, 
going  thence  to  Oregon,  came  to  Washington  as  senator 
from  that  state. 

Andrew  Johnson,  in  reply  to  Breckenridge,  on  the  27th 
of  July,  quoted  the  remark:  "When  traitors  become  numer- 
ous enough,  treason  becomes  respectable.  Yet,"  said  he, 
"  God  willing,  whether  traitors  be  many  or  few,  as  I  have 
heretofore  waged  war  against  traitors  and  treason,  I  intend 
to  continue  to  the  end."1  His  denunciation  of  Jefferson 
Davis  was  vehement  and  impassioned.  He  said:  "Davis, 
a  man  educated  and  nurtured  by  the  government,  who 
sucked  its  pap,  who  received  from  it  all  his  military  instruc- 
tion, a  man  who  got  all  his  distinction,  civil  and  military,  in 
the  service  of  the  government,  beneath  its  flag,  and  then 
without  cause,  without  being  deprived  of  a  single  right  or 
privilege,  the  sword  he  unsheathed  in  vindication  of  the 
stars  and  stripes  in  a  foreign  land,  given  to  him  by  the  hand 
of  a  cherishing  mother,  he  stands  this  day  prepared  to 
plunge  into  her  bosom."  J 

Senator  Fessenden,Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  July  27,  1861,  p.  291. 

2.  See  Congressional  Globe 
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and  the  successor  of  Mr.  Chase  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, was  a  very  able  and  learned  New  England  senator. 
Ever  ready,  well  informed,  keen,  witty,  and  sarcastic,  as  a 
general  debater  he  had  no  superior. 

At  this  its  first  session,  Congress  inaugurated  that  series 
of  measures  against  slavery,  which,  in  connection  with  the 
action  of  the  President  and  the  victories  of  the  Union  sol- 
diers, resulted  in  its  destruction.  Among  its  members, 
known  distinctly  as  an  abolitionist,  was  Owen  Lovejoy;  a 
man,  as  has  been  stated,  of  powerful  frame,  strong  feelings, 
and  great  personal  magnetism  as  a  speaker.  In  February, 
1859,  during  his  first  term  in  Congress,  in  reply  to  the  furi- 
ous denunciations  of  the  slaveholders,  which  charged  among 
other  things,  that  he  was  a  "  nigger  stealer,"  he  indignantly 
and  defiantly  exclaimed  : 

"Yes,  I  do  assist  fugitives  to  escape.  Proclaim  it  upon  the  house- 
tops; write  it  upon  every  leaf  that  trembles  in  the  forest;  make  it  blaze 
from  the  sun  at  high  noon,  and  shine  forth  in  the  radiance  of  every  star 
that  bedecks  the  firmament  of  God.  Let  it  echo  through  all  the  arches  of 
heaven,  and  reverberate  and  bellow  through  all  the  deep  gorges  of  hell, 
where  slavecatchers  will  be  very  likely  to  hear  it.  Owen  Lovejoy  lives 
at  Princeton,  Illinois,  and  he  aids  every  fugitive  that  comes  to  his  door 
and  asks  it.  Thou  invisible  demon  of  slavery!  Dost  thou  think  to  cross 
my  humble  threshold,  and  forbid  me  to  give  bread  to  the  hungry  and 
shelter  to  the  homeless?     I  bid  you  defiance  in  the  name  of  God."  1 

1.  At  the  May  term,  1842,  of  the  Bureau  County  Circuit  Court,  Richard  M.Young, 
presiding;  Norman  H.  Purple,  Prosecuting  Attorney  pro  tern.;  the  grand  jury 
returned  a  "  true  bill"  against  Owen  Lovejoy  (then  lately  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel), 
for  that  "a  certain  negro  girl  named  Agnes,  then  and  there  being  a  fugitive  slave, 
he,  the  said  Lovejoy,  knowing  her  to  be  such,  did  harbor,  feed,  secrete,  and 
clothe,"  contrary  to  the  statute,  etc.,  and  the  grand  jurors  did  further  present,  "that 
the  said  Lovejoy,  a  certain  fugitive  slave  called  Nance,  did  harbor,  feed,  and  aid," 
contrary  to  the  statute,  etc.  At  the  October  term,  1842,  the  Hon.  John  Dean  Caton, 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  presiding,  the  case  came  up  for  trial,  on  the  plea  of 
not  guilty.  Judge  Purple,  and  B.  F.  Fridley,  State's  Attorney  for  the  people,  and 
James  H.  Collins,  and  Lovejoy  in  person,  for  the  defense.  The  trial  lasted  nearly  a 
week,  and  Lovejoy  and  Collins  fought  the  case  with  a  vigor  and  boldness  almost  with- 
out a  parallel.  The  prosecution  was  urged  by  the  enemies  of  Lovejoy,  with  an  energy 
and  vindictiveness  with  which  Purple  and  Fridley  could  have  had  little  sympathy. 
"When  the  case  was  called  for  trial,  a  strong  pro-slavery  man,  one  of  those  by  whom 
the  indictment  had  been  procured,  said  to  the  State's  Attorney  : 

"  Fridley,  we  want  you  to  be  sure  and  convict  this  preacher,  and  send  him  to 
prison." 
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On  the  6th  of  August,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Trumbull,  giving  freedom  to  all  slaves  used  by  the  rebels  in 
carrying  on  the  war  became  a  law.  It  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  Breckenridge  and  other  democratic  members,  as 
an  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  slaveholders,  but  those 
who  voted  for  the  bill,  justified  their  votes  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  other  engagements,  the 
rebels  used  their  negroes  and  slaves,  not  only  in  construct- 
ing fortifications,  but  in  battle  against  the  Union  forces. 
Burnett,  of  Kentucky,  declared  that  the  bill  would  result  in 
a  wholesale  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  states  in  rebellion, 
and  some  one  replied:  "If  it  does,  so  much  the  better." 
Thaddeus  Stevens  then  said  :  "I  warn  Southern  gentlemen, 
that  if  this  war  continues,  there  will  be  a  time  when  it  will 
be  declared  by  this  free  nation,  that  every  bondman  in  the 
South,  belonging  to  a  rebel  (recollect,  I  confine  it  to  them), 
shall  be  called  upon  to  aid  us  in  war  against  their  masters, 
and  to  restore  the  Union." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  the  slaves  flocked  to 
the  Union  army,  as  to  a  haven  of  refuge.  They  believed 
freedom  was  to  be  found  within  its  picket  lines  and  under 
the  shelter  of  its  flag.  They  were  ready  to  act  as  guides,  to 
dig,  to  work,  to  fight  for  liberty.  The  Yankees,  as  their 
masters  called  the  Union  troops,  were  believed  by  them  to 
come  as  their  deliverers  from  long  and  cruel  bondage.  And 
yet,  almost  incredible  as  it  may  now  seem,  many  officers 
permitted  masters  and  agents  to  enter  their  lines,  and  carry 
away  by  force  these  fugitive  slaves.  Many  cruelties  and 
outrages  were  perpetrated  by  these  masters,  and  in  many 
instances,  the  colored  men  who  had  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice to  the  Union  cause,  were  permitted  to  be  carried  from 
beneath  the  flag  of  the  Union  back  to  bondage. 

Lovejoy  was  most  indignant  at  this  stupid  and  inhuman 

"Prison!  Lovejoy  to  prison  !"  replied  Frldley, "  your  persecutions  will  be  a 
damned  sight  more  likely  to  send  him  to  Congress." 

Frldley  was  right.  Lovejoy  was  acquitted,  and  very  soon  after  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and  then  to  Congress,  where,  as  all  know,  he  was  soon  heard  by  the 
whole  country. 
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treatment,  and  early  in  the  special  session,  introduced  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States,  to  capture  and  return  fugitive 
slaves.  This  passed  the  House  by  a  very  large  majority,  the 
vote  being  ninety-three  to  fifty-nine. 

While  the  President,  by  his  moderation,  was  seeking  to 
hold  the  border  states,  and  while  his  measures  were  severely 
criticized  by  many  extreme  abolitionists,  he  enjoyed,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  the  confidence  of  Lovejoy  and  other  radi- 
cal members  from  Illinois.  This  old  and  ultra  abolitionist 
perfectly  understood  and  appreciated  the  motives  of  the 
Executive.  On  the  death  of  Lovejoy,  in  1864,  Lincoln  said: 
"  Throughout  my  heavy  and  perplexing  responsibilities 
here  (at  Washington),  to  the  day  of  his  death,  it  would 
scarcely  wrong  any  other  to  say:  he  was  my  most  generous 
friend."  1 

There  were,  in  the  border  states,  many  Union  men  who 
desired  to  maintain  the  Union,  and  who  wished  also,  that 
there  should  be  no  interference  with  slavery.  These,  with 
the  small  band  of  anti-slavery  men  in  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri,  had  rendered  efficient  aid  in  preventing  those 
states  from  seceding.  Their  representative  man  in  Con- 
gress was  the  aged,  venerable,  and  eloquent  John  J.  Critten- 
den, of  Kentucky.  He  had  been  the  confidential  friend  and 
colleague  of  Clay,  and  had  never  faltered  in  his  loyalty  to 
the  Union.  He  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  Thirty-sixth 
Congress,  in  attempting  to  bring  about  terms  of  compromise 
to  prevent  the  threatened  war. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  on  motion  of  General  John  A. 
McClernand,  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  to  five,  adopted  a  resolution  pledging  itself  to  vote 
any  amount  of  money  and  any  number  of  men  which  might  be 
necessary,  to  ensure  a  speedy  and  effectual  suppression  of 
the  rebellion. 

On  the  2 2d  of  July,  1861,  Mr.  Crittenden  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  defining  the  object  of  the  war: 

1.  Letter  from  Lincoln  to  John  H.  Bryant  .dated  May  30,  1864. 
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Resolved,  That  the  present  deplorable  civil  war  has  been  forced  upon 
the  country  by  the  disunionists  of  the  Southern  states,  now  in  revolt 
against  the  constitutional  government,  and  in  arms  around  the  capital; 
that,  in  this  national  emergency,  Congress,  banishing  all  feeling  of  mere 
passion  or  resentment,  will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country; 
that  this  war  is  not  waged,  upon  our  part,  in  any  spirit  of  oppression, 
nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest,  or  subjugation,  nor  purpose  of  over- 
throwing or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those 
states;  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution, 
and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the 
several  states  unimpaired;  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished, 
the  war  ought  to  cease."  1 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  House,  there  being 
only  two  dissenting  votes.  It  served  to  allay  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  border  states,  whose  sensitiveness  had  been  excited 
by  the  agents  and  abettors  of  the  rebellion. 

Congress,  after  long  debate,  sanctioned  the  acts  of  the 
President,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  voted  more  men  and 
money  than  he  had  in  his  message  called  for.  Among  the 
speeches  made  at  this  special  session,  one  of  the  ablest  was 
that  of  Senator  Baker,  whose  effective  reply  to  Breckenridge 
has  already  been  noticed.  His  speech  on  the  resolutions 
approving  the  acts  of  the  President,  was  distinguished  for  its 
eloquence,  its  boldness,  and  its  almost  prophetic  sagacity. 
He  said: 

"  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  there  may  be  reverses.  I  am 
not  quite  confident  that  we  shall  overrun  the  Southern  states,  as  we  shall 
have  to  overrun  them,  without  severe  trials  of  our  courage  and  patience. 
I  believe  they  are  a  brave,  determined  people  filled  with  enthusiasm, 
false  in  its  purpose  as  I  think,  but  still  one  which  animates  almost  all 
classes  of  their  population.  But  however  that  may  be,  it  may  be  that 
instead  of  finding  within  a  year  loyal  states  sending  members  to  Con- 
gress, and  replacing  their  senators  upon  this  floor,  we  may  have  to  reduce 
them  to  the  condition  of  territories,  and  send  from  Massachusetts,  or 
from  Illinois,  governors  to  control  them."8 

The  military  situation  was  substantially  as  follows:  The 
Union  troops  held  Fortress  Monroe  and  vicinity,  and  thus 
guarded  Baltimore  and  the  approaches  to  Washington;  a 

1.  See  Congressional  Globe,  July  22,  1861,  p.  223. 

2.  Congressional  Globe,  July  10th,  1861,  pp.  44-45. 
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force  under  command  of  George  B.  McClellan,  was  driving 
the  rebels  out  of  West  Virginia.  The  Confederates,  under 
Beauregard,  confronted  the  Union  army  near  Washington, 
holding  a  position  along  Bull  Run  creek,  their  right  at 
Manassas,  and  left  at  Winchester,  under  Johnston.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  North,  confident,  sanguine,  and  impatient  of  delay, 
through  an  excited  press,  urged  an  immediate  attack  by  the 
Union  troops,  and  the  army,  under  General  McDowell, 
started  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  on  the  21st  attacked  the 
enemy.  The  attack  seemed  well  planned  and  was  at  first 
successful,  but  re-enforcements  under  the  rebel  General 
Johnston  reaching  the  field  at  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  Gen- 
eral Patterson,  of  the  Union  army,  neither  holding  Johnston 
in  check,  nor  coming  up  in  time,  the  Union  troops  were 
repulsed,  a  panic  seized  them,  and  they  fled  towards  Wash- 
ington in  great  confusion. 

The  disaster  of  Bull  Run  mortified  the  national  pride, 
but  aroused  also  the  national  spirit  and  courage.  The 
morning  following  the  defeat  witnessed  dispatches  flashing 
over  the  wires  to  every  part  of  the  North,  authorizing  the 
reception  of  the  eager  regiments  ready  to  enter  the  service 
and  retrieve  the  results  of  the  battle.  The  administration 
and  the  people,  immediately  upon  learning  of  this  defeat,  set 
themselves  vigorously  to  increase  and  reorganize  the  army. 
Grave  and  thoughtful  men  left  their  private  pursuits,  organ- 
ized regiments,  and  offered  them  to  the  government.  None 
were  now  refused.  The  popular  feeling  throughout  the 
loyal  states  again  rose  to  a  height  even  greater  than  it  did 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter. 

Expeditions  were  organized  and  sent  to  the  South,  and 
Fort  Hatteras  was  surrendered  to  the  Union  troops  on  the 
28th  of  August.  On  the  31st  of  October,  Port  Royal  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Union  army.  The  rebels  were 
driven  out  of  West  Virginia,  and  General  George  B.  McClel- 
lan, who  had  been  in  command  there,  and  who  was  believed 
at  the  time  to  possess  military  ability  of  a  high  order,  was 
called  to  command  the  armies,  again  gathering  in  vast  num- 
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bers  around  the  capital.  In  October,  General  Scott  retired 
on  account  of  age  and  infirmity,  and  General  McClellan  was 
appointed  to  the  command. 

When  the  war  began,  John  C.  Fremont  was  in  Paris.  He 
immediately  returned  home,  was  appointed  a  Major  General, 
and  given  command  of  the  Western  Department,  embracing 
Missouri  and  a  part  of  Kentucky.  On  the  30th  of  August, 
he  issued  an  order  declaring  martial  law  throughout  Mis- 
souri, confiscating  the  property  of  rebels,  and  saying:  "Their 
slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  hereby  declared  free  men."  ' 

This  grave  act  was  done  without  consulting  the  Presi- 
dent, and  severely  embarrassed  the  Executive  in  the  efforts 
he  was  making  to  retain  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  other 
border  states,  in  the  Union.  It  was  received  with  the 
greatest  alarm  and  consternation  by  the  Union  men  of  these 
states.2  The  President,  on  the  2d  of  September,  wrote  to 
Fremont,  saying:  "  There  is  great  danger.  *  *  The 
confiscation  of  property  and  liberating  slaves  will  alarm  our 
Southern  Union  friends,  and  turn  them  against  us,  perhaps 
ruin  our  fair  prospect  for  Kentucky."  3 

He  asked  Fremont  to  modify  his  order  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  act  of  Congress  lately  passed  on  that  subject.  General 
Fremont  replied,  excusing  and  justifying  his  acts,  and 
requesting  the  President  himself  to  modify  the  order,  which 
the  President  did,  issuing  an  order  himself,  altering  that  of 
Fremont  so  that  it  should  conform  to  and  not  "  transcend  '' 
the  act  of  Congress. 

The  reason  for  this  modification,  and  also  for  his  action 
with  reference  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Cameron,  as  to  arming  the  negroes,  and  with  reference  to 
the  emancipation  order  of  General  David  Hunter,  appear  in 
a  letter  dated  April  4th,  1864,  in  which  he  says: 

When,  early   in   the   war,    General    Fremont    attempted  military 
emancipation,  I  forbade  it,  because  I   did  Yiot  think  it  an  indispensable 

1.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  246. 

2.  See  Protest  of  Joseph  Holt  and  other  Union  men  of  Kentucky. 

3.  See  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  246-247. 
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necessity.  When,  a  little  later,  General  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  suggested  the  arming  of  the  blacks,  I  objected,  because  I  did  not 
think  it  an  indispensable  necessity.  When,  still  later,  General  Hunter 
attempted  military  emancipation,  I  again  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  yet 
think  the  indispensable  necessity  had  come.  When,  in  March,  and  May, 
and  July,  1862,  I  made  earnest  and  successive  appeals  to  the  border 
states,  to  favor  compensated  emancipation,  I  believed  the  indispensable 
necessity  for  military  emancipation,  and  arming  the  blacks,  would  come, 
unless  averted  by  that  measure.  They  declined  the  proposition,  and  I 
was,  in  my  best  judgment,  driven  to  the  alternative  of  either  surrender- 
ing the  Union,  and  with  it  the  Constitution,  or  of  laying  strong  hands 
upon  the  colored  element.  I  chose  the  latter.  In  choosing  it,  I  hoped  for 
greater  gain  than  loss,  but  of  this  I  was  not  entirely  confident.  More 
than  a  year  of  trial  now  shows  no  loss  by  it  in  our  foreign  relations, 
none  in  our  home  popular  sentiment,  none  in  our  white  military  force — 
no  loss  by  it  anyhow,  or  anywhere.  On  the  contrary,  it  shows  a  gain  of 
quite  an  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  seamen  and  laborers. 
These  are  palpable  facts,  about  which,  as  facts,  there  can  be  no  caviling. 
We  have  the  men, and  we  could  not  have  had  them  without  the  measure.1 

The  President  for  a  time  adhered  firmly,  and  against  the 
earnest  remonstrance  of  many  friends,  to  what  was  called 
the  border  state  policy. 

Military  preparations  on  a  large  scale  were  going  on. 
McClellan,  who  had,  on  the  resignation  of  General  Scott, 
been  appointed  commander  in  chief,  had  organized  an  im- 
mense army,  which  was  encamped  around  Washington.  On 
the  21st  of  October  occurred  the  fight  at  Ball's  Bluff,  at 
which  Colonel  Baker,  the  senator  from  Oregon,  fell,  pierced 
by  a  volley  of  bullets.  In  September,  1861,  information  was 
communicated  to  the  government  that  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland  was  to  meet,  with  a  view  of  passing  an  act  of 
secession.  General  McClellan  was  directed  to  pre- 
vent this  by  the  arrest  of  the  members.  His  order  to  Gen- 
eral Banks,  dated  September  12th,  1861,  says,  among  other 
things  :  "  When  they  meet  on  the  17th,  you  will  please  have 
everything  prepared  to  arrest  the  whole  party,  and  be  sure 
that  none  escape."  *  *  "If  successfully  carried 
out,  it   will   go  far  towards  breaking  the  backbone    of  the 

1.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion  (letter  to  Col.  Hodge),  p.  336. 
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rebellion."  *  *  "I  have  but  one  thing  to  impress 
upon  you,  the  absolute  necessity  of  secresy  and  success."  ' 

This  act  has  been  censured  as  an  arbitrary  arrest.  How- 
ever arbitrary,  it  was  a  military  measure  of  great  importance, 
and  in  the  propriety  of  which  General  McClellan  fully  coin- 
cided. Governor  Hicks  said  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  :  "  I  believe  that  arrests,  and  arrests  alone,  saved  the 
state  of  Maryland  from  destruction.  I  approved  them  then, 
and  I  approve  them  now." 

On  the  8th  of  November,  Commodore  Wilkes,  in  the 
San  Jacinto,  intercepted  the  Trent,  a  British  mail  steamer 
from  Havana,  with  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  late  senators, 
and  then  rebel  agents,  on  their  way  to  represent  the  Confed- 
eracy at  the  courts  of  St.  James  and  St.  Cloud.  He  took 
them  prisoners,  and  bringing  them  to  the  United  States,  they 
were  confined  at  Fort  Warren,  in  Boston  harbor.  There 
were  few  acts  in  the  life  of  Lincoln  more  characteristic,  indi- 
cating a  higher  and  firmer  courage  and  independence, 
together  with  the  exercise  of  a  cool,  dispassionate  judgment, 
than  the  release  of  Mason  and  Slidell.  No  act  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  ever  excited 
such  an  intense  feeling  of  hostility,  as  her  haughty  demand 
for  the  release  of  these  rebels.  The  people  had  already  been 
exasperated  by  her  hasty  recognition  of  the  Confederates  as 
belligerents,  and  the  seizure  by  Captain  Wilkes  of  these 
emissaries,  gratified  popular  passion  and  pride.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  session  of  Congress,  after  intelligence  of  the 
seizure  reached  Washington,  Lovejoy,  by  unanimous  consent, 
introduced  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Captain  Wilkes,  which, 
with  blind  impetuosity,  was  rushed  through  under  the  call  of 
the  previous  question. 

The  position  of  the  President  was  rendered  still  more 
embarrassing  by  the  hasty  and  ill-considered  action  of  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  to 
Wilkes  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  the  "  great  public 
service  "  he  had  rendered  in  "  capturing  the  rebel  emissaries 

1.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  153. 
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Mason  and  Slidell."1  Stanton  cheered  and  applauded  the 
act.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  at  first  opposed  to  any 
concession  or  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners. 2  The  people 
were  ready  to  rush  "  pell  mell "  into  a  war  with  England. 
The  Confederates  were  rejoicing  at  the  capture,  as  the 
means  of  bringing  the  English  navy  and  armies  to  their  aid. 
But  Lincoln,  cool,  sagacious,  and  far-seeing,  uninfluenced 
by  resentment,  with  courage  and  a  confidence  in  the  deliber- 
ate judgment  of  the  country  never  exceeded,  stepped  in 
front  of  an  exasperated  people,  told  them  to  pause  and  "  to 
forbear."  "We  fought  Great  Britain,"  said  he,  "for  doing 
just  what  Captain  Wilkes  has  done.  If  Great  Britain  pro- 
tests against  this  act  and  demands  their  release,  we  must 
adhere  to  our  principles  of  181 2.  We  must  give  up  these 
prisoners.  Besides,"  said  he  significantly,  "one  war  at  a 
time."  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  his  firmness  and 
courage  saved  the  republic  from  a  war  with  England. 

Had  the  President,  yielding  to  popular  clamor,  accepted 
the  challenge  of  Great  Britain  and  gone  to  war,  he  would 
have  done  exactly  what  the  rebels  desired,  and  would  have 
thus  made  Mason  and  Slidell  incomparably  more  useful 
to  the  Confederates  than  they  were  after  their  surrender, 
and  while  hanging  around  the  back  doors  of  the  Courts 
to  which  they  were  sent,  but  at  which  they  were  never 
received.  No  one  can  calculate  the  results  which  would 
have  followed  upon  a  refusal  to  surrender  these  men.  The 
sober  second  thought  of  the  people  recognized  the  wise 
statesmanship  of  the  President.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
with  his  facile  pen,  made  an  able  argument  sustaining  the 
views  of  the  President.     No  instance  in  which  Lincoln  ever 

1.  Benson  J.  Lossing,  in  Lincoln  Album,  p.  328. 

2.  See  Lincoln  and  Seward,  by  Gideon  Welles,  p.  188. 

Secretary  Welles  distinctly  says  : 

"  Mr.  Seward  was  at  the  beginning  opposed  to  any  idea  of  concession,  which 
involved  giving  up  the  emissaries,  but  yielded  at  once,  and  with  dexterity,  to  the  per- 
emptory demand  of  Great  Britain." 

"  The  President  expressed  his  doubts  of  the  legality  of  the  capture  *  *  *  * 
and  from  the  first  was  willing  to  make  the  concession." 

Lincoln  and  Seward,  by  Gideon  Welles,  pp.  186-188. 
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acted  from  private  resentment  towards  any  individual,  or 
nation,  can  be  found.  Towards  individuals  who  had  injured 
him,  he  was  ever  magnanimous,  and  often  more  than  just ; 
and  towards  nations,  no  more  striking  illustration  of  his  dig- 
nified disregard  of  personal  insult  and  injustice  could  be 
found  than  that  furnished  by  his  conduct  towards  England 
at  this  time.  He  was  not  insensible  of  the  personal  insults 
and  injuries  heaped  upon  him  in  England,  but  he  was  too 
great  to  be  to  any  extent  influenced  by  them.  It  required 
nerve  and  moral  courage  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  feeling, 
but  he  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate.  And  when  the 
excitement  of  the  hour  had  passed,  his  conduct  was  univer- 
sally approved.  Lovejoy's  speech  in  Congress  illustrates 
the  hatred  and  excitement  which  the  conduct  of  Great  Brit- 
ain produced.1 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  Second  Session  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  p.  333.  Lovejoy 
said:  "Every  time  this  Trent  affair  comes  up;  every  time  that  an  allusion  is  made  to 
it.  *  *  *  *  I  am  made  to  renew  the  horrible  grief  which  I  suffered 
when  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Mason  and  Slidell  came.  I  acknowledge  it,  I 
literally  wept  tears  of  vexation.  I  hate  it;  and  I  hate  the  British  government.  I  have 
never  shared  in  the  traditionary  hostility  of  many  of  my  countrymen  against  Eng- 
land. But  I  now  here  publicly  avow  and  record  my  inextinguishable  hatred  of  that 
government.  I  mean  to  cherish  it  while  I  live,  and  to  bequeath  it  as  a  legacy  to  my 
children  when  I  die.  And  If  I  am  alive  when  war  with  England  comes,  as  sooner  or 
later  it  must,  for  we  shall  never  forget  this  humiliation,  and  if  I  can  carry  a  musket 
in  that  war,  I  will  carry  it.  I  have  three  sons,  and  I  mean  to  charge  them,  and  I 
do  now  publicly  and  solemnly  charge  them,  that  if  they  shall  have,  at  that  time, 
reached  the  years  of  manhood  and  strength,  they  shall  enter  into  that  war." 

Senator  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  this  administration  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  they 
will  find  themselves  engulphed  in  a  fire  that  will  consume  them  like  stubble:  they 
will  be  helpless  before  a  power  that  will  hurl  them  from  their  places." 

See  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session  37th  Congress,  January  7,  1862,  p.  177. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

EFFORTS   FOR   PEACEFUL   EMANCIPATION. 

President's  Message.  —  Condition  of  the  Country.  —  Death  of 
Baker. — Eulogies  upon  Him. — Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. — 
Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. — Prohibi- 
tion in  the  Territories. — Employment  of  Negroes  as  Sol- 
diers.— Emancipation  in  the  Border  States. 

When  Congress  met,  December  2,  1861,  no  decisive  mil- 
itary events  had  occurred,  but  the  great  drama  of  civil  war 
was  at  hand.  Thus  far  the  work  had  been  one  of  prepar- 
ation. Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  Union  troops,  under 
General  George  B.  McClellan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
confronted  a  rebel  army,  then  supposed  to  number  about  the 
same,  but  now  known  to  have  been  much  smaller.  The 
President  in  his  message,  congratulated  Congress  that  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  had  proved  more  than  equal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it,  and  that  the  number  of  troops  ten- 
dered to  the  government  greatly  exceeded  the  force  called 
for.  He  had  not  only  been  successful  in  holding  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri  in  the  Union,  but  those  three  states, 
neither  of  which  had  in  the  beginning  given,  or  promised 
through  state  organization,  a  single  soldier,  had  now  forty 
thousand  men  in  the  field  under  the  Union  flag.  In  West 
Virginia,  after  a  severe  struggle,  the  Union  had  triumphed, 
and  there  was  no  armed  rebel  force  north  of  the  Potomac 
or  east  of  the  Chesapeake,  while  the  cause  of  the  Union 
was  steadily  advancing  southward. 

On  the  slavery  question,  he  said  :  "  I  have  adhered  to 
the  act  of  Congress  freeing  persons  held  to  service,  used  for 
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insurrectionary  purposes."     In  relation  to  the  emancipation, 
and  arming  the  negroes,  he  said  :    "  The  maintenance  of  the 

integrity  of  the  Union  is  the  primary  object  of  the  contest." 

****** 

"  The  Union  must  be  preserved,  and  all  indispensable 
means  must  be  employed.  We  should  not  be  in  haste  to  de- 
termine that  radical  and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach 
the  loyal,  as  well  as  the  disloyal,  are  indispensable." 

Before  proceeding  to  view  in  detail  the  action,  during 
this  session,  of  Congress  and  the  President  on  the  slavery 
question,  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  notice  the  honors  paid  in 
the  Senate  to  the  memory  of  Senator  Baker.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  he  was  killed  at  Ball's  Bluff,  on  the  21st  of 
October,  while  leading  his  troops  against  the  enemy. 

When  Congress  assembled  in  regular  session,  the  nth  of 
December  was  fixed  as  the  day  on  which  the  funeral  orations 
in  his  honor  should  be  pronounced  in  the  Senate.  The 
chamber  of  the  Senate  was  draped  in  black;  the  brilliant 
colors  of  the  national  flag,  which  the  war  made  all  worship, 
were  now  mingled  with  the  dark,  in  honor  of  the  dead  sol- 
dier and  senator.  The  floor  was  crowded  with  senators, 
members  of  the  House,  governors  of  states,  and  distin- 
guished civil  and  military  officers,  among  whom  Seward  and 
Chase,  and  the  Blairs  and  Stanton  were  conspicuous.  The 
galleries  were  filled  by  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
ladies,  and  prominent  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  republic. 
As  soon  as  Vice-President  Hamlin  had  called  the  Senate 
to  order,  President  Lincoln,  in  deep  mourning,  slowly 
entered  from  the  marble  room,  supported  by  the  senators 
from  Illinois:  Trumbull  and  Browning.  Not  very  long  be- 
fore he  had  been  present  among  the  chief  mourners  at  the 
funeral  in  the  White  House  of  his  proteg/,  young  Ellsworth, 
shot  down  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  now  it  was  Baker,  his 
old  comrade  at  the  bar  of  Sangamon  County;  his  successor 
in  Congress;  he  for  whom  the  President's  second  son, 
Edward  Baker  Lincoln,  had  been  named,  and  to  whom  he 
was  very  warmly  attached. 
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Senator  Nesmith,  of  Oregon,  sorrowfully  announced  the 
death  of  Baker,  and  was  followed  by  McDougall  of  Califor- 
nia, in  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  speeches  ever 
heard  in  the  Senate.  Turning  towards  Lincoln,  aud  allud- 
ing to  the  dead  senator's  enthusiastic  love  of  poetry,  he  said: 
"  Many  years  since,  on  the  wild  plains  of  the  West,  in  the 
midst  of  a  starlight  night,  as  we  journeyed  together,  I  heard 
from  him  the  chant  of  that  noble  song,  '  The  Battle  of  Ivry.' 

"  He  loved  freedom,  if  you  please,  Anglo-Saxon  free- 
dom, for  he  was  of  that  grand  old  race." 

As  descriptive  of  the  warlike  scenes  of  every-day  occur- 
rence when  Baker  left  the  senatorial  forum  for  the  field, 
McDougall  repeated  in  a  voice  which  created  a  sensation 
throughout  the  Senate: 

"  Hurrah  !  the  foes  are  moving.     Hark  to  the  mingled  din 
Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  culverin! 
The  fiery  duke  is  pricking  fast  across  St.  Andre's  plain, 
With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and  Almayne. 
Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  France, 
Charge  for  the  golden  lilies  now  upon  them  with  the  lance!  " 

And  then  comparing  Baker  at  Ball's  Bluffs  with  Henry 
of  Navarre,  McDougall  quoted  the  words: 

"  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he  may, 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet,  of  such  a  bloody  fray — 
Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst  the  ranks  of  war, 
And  be  your  oriflamme  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Navarre!  " 

It  was  a  most  eloquent  speech,  and  as  McDougall  re- 
called the  old  comradeship  of  Lincoln  and  Baker,  and 
Browning,  and  himself  in  early  days  as  circuit  riders  in 
Central  Illinois,  every  heart  was  touched,  and  few  eyes  were 
dry. 

Sumner's  speech  was  among  the  best  he  ever  made.  It 
was  perhaps  the  only  occasion  upon  which  he  ever  cut  loose 
from  his  manuscript,  and  gave  free  scope  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  scene  and  the  moment. 

Senator  Browning,  the  successor  of    Douglas,  followed, 
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and  his  speech  was  as  good  as  the  best.  "  Baker,"  said  he, 
"to  a  greater  extent  than  most  men,  combined  the  force  and 
severity  of  logic,  with  grace,  fancy,  and  eloquence,  filling  at 
the  bar,  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  the  astute  and 
profound  lawyer,  and  of  the  able,  eloquent,  and  successful 
advocate;  and  in  the  Senate,  the  wise,  prudent,  and  discreet 
statesman  was  combined  with  the  chaste,  classic,  brilliant, 
and  persuasive  orator.  He  was  not  only  a  lawyer,  an  ora- 
tor, a  statesman,  and  a  soldier,  but  he  was  also  a  poet,  and 
at  times  spoke  and  acted  under  high  poetic  inspiration." 

The  remains  of  Baker  were  taken  across  the  continent  to 
California,  and  he  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  friend 
Broderic,1  in  "  The  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery."  There  on 
that  rocky  cliff,  by  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  looking  out 
upon  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Pacific,  lies  the  dust  of  the 
gallant  soldier  and  eloquent  senator.  At  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, three  of  Lincoln's  old  associates  at  the  bar  in  Illinois 
(if  Baker  had  been  alive,  there  would  have  been  four),  occu- 
pied seats  in  the  Senate:  Trumbull  and  Browning,  from 
Illinois,  and  McDougall,  from  California,  while  in  the  House, 
there  were  Lovejoy,  Washburne,  and  others.2 

There  was  something  very  beautiful  and  touching  in  the 
attachment  and  fidelity  of  these  his  old  Illinois  comrades  to 
Lincoln.  They  had  all  been  pioneers,  frontiersmen,  circuit- 
riders  together.  They  were  never  so  happy  as  when  talking 
over  old  times,  and  recalling  the  rough  experiences  of  their 
early  lives.  Had  they  met  at  Washington  in  calm  and  peace- 
ful weather,  on  sunny  days,  they  would  have  kept  up  their 
party  differences  as  they  did  at  home,  but  coming  together 
in  the  midst  of  the  fierce  storms  of  civil  war,  and  in  the  hour 

1.  Late  a  senator  from  California,  and  killed  in  a  duel.  Baker  had  pronounced 
in  San  Francisco,  a  funeral  oration  over  his  remains. 

2.  One  evening  in  the  summer  of  1863,  when  the  President  was  living  in  a  cot- 
tage at  the  "Soldier's  Home,"  on  the  heights  north  of  the  capital,  some  one  spoke  to 
him  of  Baker's  burial  place  on  the  "Lone  Mountain  Cemetery."  The  name  seemed 
to  kindle  his  imagination  and  touch  his  heart.  He  spoke  of  this  "  Lone  Mountain  " 
on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  as  a  place  of  repose,  and  seemed  almost  to  envy  Baker 
his  place  of  rest  Lincoln  then  gave  a  warm  and  glowing  sketch  of  Baker's  eloquence, 
full  of  generous  admiration,  and  showing  how  he  had  loved  this  old  friend. 
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of  supreme  peril,  they  stood  together  like  a  band  of  brothers. 
Not  one  of  them  would  see  an  old  comrade  in  difficulty  or 
danger,  and  not  help  him  out.  The  memory  of  these  old 
Illinois  lawyers  and  statesmen:  Baker,  McDougall,  Trumbull, 
Lovejoy,  Washburne,  Browning,  and  others,  recalls  a  passage 
in  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne.  Speaking  of  Massachusetts 
and  South  Carolina,  the  great  New  England  orator  said: 
"  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  went  through  the  Revolution 
together;  hand  in  hand  they  stood  around  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on  them 
for  support." 

So,  in  the  far  more  difficult  administration  of  Lincoln, 
these  old  comrades  of  his,  Baker,  McDougall,  Trumbull, 
Browning,  Lovejoy,  and  the  others,  whatever  their  former 
differences,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  hand  in  hand, 
around  the  administration  of  Lincoln;  his  strong  arm  leaned 
on  them  for  support,  and  that  support  was  given  vigorously 
and  with  unwavering  loyalty.  1 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1862,  Simon  Cameron  resigned 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  War,  accepting  the  place  of 
Minister  to  Russia.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  appointed  his 
successor.  The  new  secretary  soon  gave  evidence  of  his 
great  energy,  industry,  and  efficiency  as  an  organizer.  In 
accomplishing  great  objects  he  was  not  very  scrupulous 
about  the  means  of  removing  obstacles,  and  was  somewhat 

1.  McDougall,  before  going  to  California,  had  been  a  prominent  lawyer  at  Jack 
sonville  and  Chicago,  and  Attorney-General  of  Illinois.  He  was  the  bitter  enemy  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward  having  caused  some  of  his  California  friends  to 
be  arrested,  and  confined  in  Fort  LaFayette.  I  shall  state  what  was  universally  known 
and  deeply  mourned  by  all  of  McDougall' s  friends,  when  I  mention  that  habits  of 
intemperance  overclouded  the  last  years  of  his  life.  But  it  could  not  be  said  of  him 
that  "  when  the  wine  was  in,  the  wit  was  out."  Poor  McDougall's  wit  was  always 
ready,  drunk  or  sober. 

Coming  down  from  the  Senate  chamber,  after  a  late  executive  session  in  which 
he  had  been  opposing  one  of  Seward's  nominations,  he  found  the  rain  falling  in  tor- 
rents, the  night  dark  and  dismal,  and  his  own  steps  unsteady.  As  he  passed  from  the 
Capitol  gate  towards  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  senator  had  to  cross  a  ditch  full  of  filth 
and  water.  McDougall,  in  the  darkness,  made  a  misstep,  and  tumbled  in.  A  police- 
man ran  to  his  aid,  and  helping  him  out,  enquired  gruffly  :  "  Who  are  you,  any- 
how ?  "  "  I,  I  was,"  said  poor  Mac,  "  I,  I  was  Senator  McDougall,  when  I  fell  in,  now 
I  think,"  looking  at  his  filthy  garments  with  disgust,  "now,  I  think  I,  I  am  Seward.1" 
16 
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careless  of  the  forms  and  restraints  of  law.  Honest  and 
true,  and  intensely  in  earnest  if  he  believed  a  thing  was 
right,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  thwarted  by  any  formal  obsta- 
cles which  might  stand  in  the  way.  He  was  irritable,  but 
placable  in  temper;  sometimes  doing  acts  of  injustice,  which 
the  more  patient  and  considerate  President  was  obliged  to 
correct,  but  he  himself  was  ready  to  repair  a  wrong  when 
satisfied  that  one  had  been  committed. 

At  this  session,  Congress  entered  upon  that  series  of  anti- 
slavery  measures  which  were  to  end  in  the  emancipation 
proclamation,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibiting slavery  throughout  the  republic.  The  forbearance 
towards  slavery  and  slaveholders,  so  conspicuous  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  disappeared  rapidly  before  the  fierce 
necessities  of  the  conflict. 

The  House  had  scarcely  completed  its  organization,  when 
Lovejoy,  indignant  that  loyal  negroes  should  still  be  sent 
back  to  slavery  from  the  camps  of  the  Union  army,  on  the 
4th  of  December  introduced  a  bill  making  it  a  penal  offence 
for  any  officer  to  return  a  fugitive  slave.  Senator  Wilson 
gave  early  notice  of  a  bill  in  the  Senate  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  various  propositions  on  the  subject  finally  resulted  in 
the  enactment  of  an  additional  article  of  war,  forbidding,  on 
pain  of  dismissal  from  the  service,  the  arrest  of  any  fugitive, 
by  any  officer  or  person  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States. 

The  location  of  the  capital  on  slave  territory  had  proved 
one  of  the  most  important  triumphs  ever  achieved  by  the 
slaveholders.  The  powerful  influence  of  society,  local  pub- 
lic sentiment,  fashion,  and  the  local  press,  in  favor  of  the 
institution,  was  ever  felt;  and  its  power,  from  1800  to  i860, 
could  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Our  country  had  long 
been  reproached  and  stigmatized  by  the  world,  and  the 
character  of  a  pro-slavery  despotism  over  the  colored  race 
fixed  upon  it,  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  slavery  at  the 
national  capital.  The  friends  of  liberty  had  for  years 
chafed  and  struggled  in  vain  against  this  malign  influence. 
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Congress  had  supreme  power  to  legislate  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  was  exclusively  responsible  for  the  continued 
existence  of  slavery  there.  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, when  serving  his  single  term  in  Congress,  had,  in 
December,  1849,  introduced  a  bill  for  its  gradual  abolition. 
The  President  and  his  friends  thought  it  quite  time  this  relic 
of  barbarism  at  the  national  capital  should  be  destroyed. 

Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  the  confidential  friend 
of  the  President,  on  the  15th  of  December  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  immediate  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  payment  to  their  loyal  masters  of  an 
average  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  slave  thus  set 
free;  providing  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
assess  the  sums  to  be  paid  each  claimant,  and  appropriating 
one  million  of  dollars  for  the  purpose.  The  debates  upon 
this  bill  involved  the  whole  subject  of  slavery,  the  rebellion, 
the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  country.  The  bill  passed 
the  Senate  by  yeas  twenty  nine,  nays  six. 

When  the  bill  came  up  for  action  in  the  House,  contain- 
ing as  it  did  an  appropriation  of  money,  under  the  rules,  it 
was  necessarily  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House.  As  there  was  a  large  number  of  bills  in  advance  of 
it  on  the  calender,  its  enemies,  although  in  a  minority,  had 
hopes  of  delaying  action  or  defeating  it.  The  struggle  to 
take  up  the  bill  came  on  the  10th  of  April,  under  the  lead  of 
that  accomplished,  adroit,  and  bold  parliamentarian,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens.  He  moved  that  the  House  go  into  commit- 
tee, which  motion  was  agreed  to,  Mr.  Dawes  of  Massachu- 
setts in  the  chair.  The  chairman  called  the  calender  in  its 
order,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stevens  every  bill  was  laid 
aside  until  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
was  reached.  An  unsuccessful  effort  to  lay  the  bill  on  the 
table  was  made  by  a  member  from  Maryland. 

F.  P.  Blair.  Jr.,  in  an  able  speech,  advocated  coloniza- 
tion in  connection  with  abolition.  He  said:  "  It  is  in  the 
gorgeous  region  of  the  American  tropics,  that  our  freedmen 
will  find  their  homes  ;  among  a  people  without  prejudice 
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against  their  color,  and  to  whom  they  will  carry  and  impart 
new  energy  and  vigor,  in  return  for. the  welcome  which  will 
t^reet  them,  as  the  pledge  of  the  future  protection  and 
friendship  of  our  great  republic;  I  look  with  confidence  to 
this  movement,  as  the  true  and  only  solution  of  this 
question  of  slavery."  '  Mr.  Bingham  closed  an  eloquent 
speech  by  saying:  "One  year  ago  (nth  April,  1861) 
slavery  opened  its  batteries  of  treason  upon  Fort  Sumter  at 
Charleston;  let  the  anniversary  of  the  crime  be  signalized  by 
the  banishment  of  slavery  from  the  national  capital." 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  ninety-two  ayes  to  thirty- 
eight  noes,  and,  on  the  16th  of  April,  was  approved  by  the 
President.  Lincoln  said  :  "  Little  did  I  dream  in  1849, 
when  I  proposed  to  abolish  slavery  at  this  capital,  and  could 
scarcely  get  a  hearing  for  the  proposition,  that  it  would  be 
so  soon  accomplished."  Still  less  did  he  anticipate  that  he 
as  President  would  be  called  upon  to  approve  the  measure. 

The  territories  had  long  been  the  battle-fields  on  which 
free  labor  and  slavery  had  struggled  for  supremacy.  The 
early  policy  of  the  government,  that  of  the  fathers,  was 
prohibition.  The  proposition  of  Jefferson,  that  slavery 
should  never  exist  in  any  territory  in  the  United  States,  failed 
only  by  one  vote,  caused  by  the  absence  of  a  delegate  from 
New  Jersey.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  inaugurated  the  policy. 
Slavery  was  strong  enough  in  1820  to  secure  a  division  by 
the  line  of  360  30'  of  latitude,  in  what  was  called  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  In  1854,  that  compromise  was  repealed, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  slaveholders  of 
carrying  slavery  into  all  the  territories.  Then  came  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  that  Congress  could  not  prohibit  slavery 
in  the  territories,  and  then  followed  the  hand-to-hand 
struggle  in  Kansas.  The  distinct  issue  of  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  by  Congressional  enactment  was,  in  i860,  submitted 
to  the  people,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  upon  the  distinct 
and  unequivocal  pledge  of  prohibition. 

On  the  24th  of    March,   1862,  Mr.  Arnold,   of    Illinois, 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session  3?th  Congress,  pp.  1634-1635. 
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introduced  "a  bill  to  render  freedom  national,  and  slavery 
sectional,"  and  which,  after  reciting:  "  To  the  end  that  free- 
dom may  be  and  remain  forever  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land  in  all  places  whatsoever,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  the  power,  or 
depends  upon  the  action  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  make  it  so,"  enacted  that  slavery,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  had  been  duly  con- 
victed, should  henceforth  cease  and  be  prohibited  forever, 
in  all  the  following  places,  viz.:  First,  in  all  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  then  existing,  or  thereafter  to  be  formed 
or  acquired  in  any  way.  Second,  In  all  places  purchased 
or  acquired  with  the  consent  of  the  United  States  for  forts, 
magazines,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings,  and 
over  which  the  United  States  have  or  shall  have  exclusive 
legislative  jurisdiction.  Third,  In  all  vessels  on  the  high 
seas.  Fourth,  In  all  places  whatsoever  where  the  national 
government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction."  ' 

Mr.  Cox  opposed  the  bill  vehemently,  declaring  that,  in 
his  judgment,  it  was  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  secession.  Mr. 
Fisher,  in  an  able  speech,  also  opposed  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  In  conclusion,  he  appealed  to  the  majority  to  "  let  this 
cup  pass  from  our  lips."  He  said:  "  We  have  done  nobly; 
we  have  done  much  in  behalf  of  liberty  and  humanity  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  Let  us  then  here  call  a  halt  and  take 
our  bearings."  Finally,  as  a  concession  to  the  more  conser- 
vative members,  Mr.  Lovejoy  offered  an  amendment  strik- 
ing out  all  except  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories, 
which  amendment  Mr.  Arnold  accepted,  and  on  which  he 
demanded  the  previous  question. 

The  bill  passed  the  House,  ayes,  eighty-five,  noes,  fifty, 
was  slightly  modified  in  the  Senate,  and  finally  passed  the 
House  on  the  19th  of  June,  prohibiting  slavery  forever  in 
all  the  territories  of  the  United  States  then  existing,  or  that 
might  thereafter  be  acquired.  Thus,  the  second  great  step 
towards  the  destruction  of  slavery  was  taken  ;  and  thus  was 
terminated  the  great  struggle  over  its  existence  in  the  terri- 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session  37th  Congress,  p.  2042. 
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tories,  which  had  agitated  the  country,  with  short  intervals, 
from  the  organization  of  the  republic.  Had  this  act  been 
passed  in  1784,  when  Jefferson  substantially  proposed  it, 
the  terrible  war  of  the  slaveholders  might  not  have  come. 
The  institution  would  never  have  grown  to  such  vast  power. 
Missouri  would  have  had  the  wealth  of  Ohio,  and  slavery, 
driven  by  moral  and  economical  influences  towards  the 
Gulf,  would  have  gradually  and  peacefully  disappeared.1 

Slavery  having  been  abolished  at  the  capital,  and  pro- 
hibited in  all  the  territories,  the  question  of  arming  the 
freedmen,  and  of  freeing  the  slaves  and  organizing  and 
arming  them  as  soldiers  that  they  might  fight  for  their  lib- 
erty and  that  of  their  race,  pressed  more  and  more  upon  the 
government. 

The  first  regiment  of  negro  troops  raised  during  the  war 
was  organized  by  General  David  Hunter,  in  the  spring  of 
1862,  while  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South. 
Finding  himself  charged  with  the  duty  of  holding  the  coasts 
of  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  with  inadequate 
force,  and  these  three  states  swarming  with  able  bodied 
negroes,  ready  to  fight  for  their  liberty,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  organized  and  used  as  soldiers. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1862,  Senator  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  pro- 
posed that  "  there  should  be  no  exemption  from  military 
service  on  account  of  color,"  and  authorized  the  President 
to  organize  negro  soldiers.  The  proposition  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  border  states,  and  by  some  of  the  demo- 
cratic members  of  Congress.  Senator  Garrett  Davis,  of 
Kentucky,  said  :  "  You  propose  to  place  arms  in  the  hands 
of  the  slaves,  or  such  of  them  as  are  able  to  handle  arms, 
and  manumit  the  whole  mass,  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  leave  them  among  us.  Do  you  expect  us  to  give  our 
sanction  and  approval  to  these  things  ?  No  !  No  !  We 
would  regard  their  authors  as  our  worst  enemies,  and  there 

1.  The  New  York  Tribune  of  June  20,  1862,  speaking  of  the  law,  said  :  "  It  Is  not 
often  that  so  much  of  that  'righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation,'  Is  embodied  In  a 
legislative  act  Had  this  act  been  passed  In  1784,  when  Jefferson  proposed  something 
similar,  the  war  In  which  we  are  now  engaged  would  never  have  existed." 
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is  no  foreign  despotism,  that  could  come  to  our  rescue,  that 
we  would  not  joyfully  embrace  before  we  would  submit.1 

The  proposition  authorizing  the  employment  of  negroes 
as  soldiers,  and  conferring  freedom  on  all  who  should  render 
military  service,  and  on  the  families  of  all  such  as  belonged 
to  rebel  owners,  became  a  law  on  the  17th  of  July,  1862. 
On  this  subject  Lincoln  said  :  "  Negroes,  like  other  people, 
act  from  motives.  Why  should  they  do  anything  for  us,  if 
we  do  nothing  for  them  ?  If  they  stake  their  lives  for  us, 
they  must  be  prompted  by  the  strongest  of  motives,  even 
the  promise  of  freedom.  And  the  promise  being  made 
must  be  kept." 

The  opposition  to  the  employment  of  the  negroes  as  sol- 
diers, seems  now  almost  inexplicable.  That  the  master's 
claim  to  the  negro  should  be  set  up  in  the  way  of  the  gov- 
ernment's superior  claim  to  the  service  of  the  negro  as  a  sol- 
dier, seems  to  us  very  strange.  The  government  could,  for- 
sooth, take  the  son  from  his  father  for  a  soldier,  but  not  the 
slave  from  the  master  !  If  the  slave  be  considered  as  prop- 
erty, the  plea  of  the  master  is  equally  absurd.  It  is  con- 
ceded by  all  that  the  government,  in  case  of  necessity,  could 
take  the  horses  and  animals  of  loyal  or  disloyal,  and  press 
them  into  service.  And  if  animals,  why  not  persons  held  as 
property?  If  the  negroes  were  property,  they  could  be 
taken  as  such  for  public  use,  and  if  considered  as  persons, 
they  were  like  others  subject  to  call  for  military  service. 

In  discussing  the  many  and  grave  questions  growing  out 
of  the  war,  confiscation,  and  emancipation,  wide  differences 
appeared  among  the  friends  of  the  administration.  The 
discussions  of  these  questions  in  Congress,  were  earnest, 
and  often  intemperate  and  violent,  and  the  opinions  and  con- 
duct of  the  President  were  often  criticised  by  his  own  political 
friends,  with  a  degree  of  passion  rarely  paralleled  by  the 
attacks  of  even  political  opponents  upon  the  Executive. 
The  President  bore  these  unjust  and  often  unfair  attacks 
with  patience,  and  without  resentment.     Senator  Trumbull, 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session  37th  Congress,  4th  Part,  p.  3205,  July  9,  1862. 
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from  Illinois,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1862,  made  some  remarks 
in  relation  to  him,  so  just  and  so  appropriate  that  they  will 
help  us  to  understand  his  character.     He  said  : 

"  I  know  enough  of  honest  Abraham  Lincoln  to  know  that  he  will  not 
regard  as  his  truest  friends  men  who  play  the  courtier,  and  swear  that  every- 
thing he  does  is  right.  He, sir,  is  honest  enough,  and  great  enough,  and  tal- 
ented enough,  to  know  that  he  is  not  perfect,  and  to  thank  his  friends  who 
rally  around  him  in  this  hour  of  trial,  and  honestly  suggest  to  him,  when 
they  believe  such  to  be  the  fact,  that  some  measures  that  he  has  adopted 
may  not  be  the  wisest.  He  will  think  better  of  a  man  who  has  the  can- 
dor and  the  honesty  to  do  it,  than  he  will  of  the  sycophant  who  tells  him 
'all  is  right  that  you  do,  and  you  cannot  do  wrong.'  Sir,  he  is  no 
believer  in  '  the  divine  right  of  kings,'  or  that  a  chief  magistrate  can 
never  do  wrong.  He  is  a  believer  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and 
knowing  his  own  fallibility,  is  not  above  listening  to  their  voice."  ' 

There  was  a  very  large  and  earnest  party  among  the 
President's  friends,  who  urged  immediate  and  universal 
emancipation.  Regarding  slavery  as  the  cause  of  the  war, 
and  believing  that  freedom  would  bring  the  negroes  to  the 
Union  cause,  they  were  impatient  of  any  delay,  or  consid- 
eration of  the  rights  of  the  owners,  even  when  the  owners 
were  loyal.  Up  to  this  period,  as  has  been  observed,  Lin- 
coln had  carefully  considered  the  rights,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, of  the  loyal  slaveholders  of  the  border  states.  Nat- 
urally conservative,  he  hesitated  before  adopting  the  extreme 
measure  of  emancipation.  But  the  question  was  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  pressing. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1862,  in  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress, he  said  :  "  In  my  judgment,  gradual,  and  not  sud- 
den, emancipation,  is  better  for  all."2  In  this  message  he 
suggested  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution,  declaring  "that 
the  United  States  ought  to  cooperate  with  any  state  which 
may  adopt  a  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  giving  to  such 
state  pecuniary  aid  to  compensate  for  the  inconvenience, 
public  and   private,  produced  by  such  change  of  system."8 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session  37th  Congress,  part  4th.,  p.  2973. 

2.  President's  Message.     McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  209. 

3.  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session  37th  Congress,  part  2d,  p.  1102. 
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He  strongly  urged  this  policy  as  a  means  of  shortening  the 
war,  with  all  its  expenses  and  evils.  He  concluded  his  mess- 
age by  saying  :  "  In  full  view  of  my  great  responsibility  to 
my  God,  and  to  my  country,  I  earnestly  beg  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  people  to  the  subject."  ' 

On  the  10th  of  March,  Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York, 
moved  the  adoption  by  the  House,  of  the  resolution  which 
the  President  had  sent  to  the  House  with  his  message.2 
Thaddeus  Stevens  said  :  "  I  think  it  (the  President's  prop- 
osition) about  the  most  diluted  milk  and  water  gruel  proposi- 
tion that  was  ever  given  to  the  American  people."3  Mr. 
Olin,  of  New  York,  on  the  contrary,  said  :  "  It  is  the  mag- 
nanimous, the  great,  the  god-like  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion." *  It  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  members  from 
the  border  states,  the  very  states  it  was  intended  especially 
to  aid.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  :  "  I  regard  this 
message  as  an  awful  note  of  warning  to  those  residing  in 
the  border  states,  and  as  an  act  of  justice  and  magnanimity 
to  them,  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  some  of  their  representa- 
tives on  this  floor  fail  to  appreciate."5  The  resolution  was 
adopted. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1862,  there  was  a  conference 
between  the  President  and  the  representatives  of  the  border 
states,  at  which  the  subject  was  discussed,  and  the  President 
earnestly  urged  his  plan  upon  their  consideration,  but  no 
action  followed.  On  the  12th  of  July,  the  President  invited 
the  members  of  Congress  from  the  border  states  to  meet 
him  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  submitted  to  them  an 
appeal  in  writing,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  Believing  that  you,  in  the  border  states,  hold  more  power  for  good 
than  any  other  equal  number  of  members,  I  feel  it  a  duty  which  I  cannot 
justifiably  waive,  to  make  this  appeal  to  you."     *     *     * 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session  37th  Congress,  part  2d,  p.  1103. 

2.  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session  37th  Congress,  part  2d,  p    1154. 

3.  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session  37th  Congress,  part  2d,  p.  1154. 

4.  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session  37th  Congress,  part  2d,  p.  1170. 

5.  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session  37th  Congress,  part  2d,  p.  1176. 
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"  I  intend  no  reproach  or  complaint  when  I  assure  you  that  in  my 
opinion,  if  you  all  had  voted  for  the  resolution  in  the  gradual  emancipa- 
tion message  of  last  March,  the  war  would  now  be  substantially  ended. 
And  the  plan  therein  proposed  is  yet  one  of  the  most  potent  and  swift 
means  of  ending  it.  Let  the  states  which  are  in  rebellion  see  definitely 
and  certainly  that  in  no  event  will  the  states  you  represent  ever  join  their 
proposed  confederacy,  and  they  cannot  much  longer  maintain  the  con- 
test."    *     *     * 

"  If  the  war  continues  long,  as  it  must,  if  the  object  be  not  sooner 
attained,  the  institution  in  your  states  will  be  extinguished  by  mere  fric- 
tion and  abrasion,  by  the  mere  incidents  of  the  war.  It  will  be  gone, 
and  you  will  have  nothing  valuable  in  lieu  of  it.  Much  of  its  value  is 
gone  already.  How  much  better  for  you  and  for  your  people  to  take  the 
step  which  at  once  shortens  the  war  and  secures  substantial  compensa- 
tion for  that  which  is  sure  to  be  wholly  lost  in  any  other  event  !  How 
much  better  to  thus  save  the  money  which  else  we  sink  forever  in  the 
war  !  How  much  better  to  do  it  while  we  can,  lest  the  war  ere  long 
render  us  pecuniarily  unable  to  do  it !  How  much  better  for  you  as 
seller,  and  the  nation  as  buyer,  to  sell  out  and  buy  out  that  without 
which  the  war  could  never  have  been,  than  to  sink  both  the  thing  to  be 
sold  and  the  price  of  it  in  cutting  one  another's  throats  ! " 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  emancipation  at  once,  but  of  a  decision  to  eman- 
cipate gradually."     *     *     * 

"  Upon  these  considerations  I  have  again  begged  your  attention  to 
the  message  of  March  last.  Before  leaving  the  Capitol,  consider  and 
discuss  it  among  yourselves.  You  are  patriots  and  statesmen,  and  as 
such  I  pray  you  consider  this  proposition,  and  at  the  least  commend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  your  states  and  people.  As  you  would  perpetuate 
popular  government  for  the  best  people  in  the  world,  I  beseech  you  that 
you  do  in  nowise  omit  this.  Our  common  country  is  in  great  peril, 
demanding  the  loftiest  views  and  boldest  action  to  bring  a  speedy  relief. 
Once  relieved,  its  form  of  government  is  saved  to  the  world,  its  beloved 
history  and  cherished  memories  are  vindicated,  and  its  happy  future  fully 
assured  and  rendered  inconceivably  grand.  To  you,  more  than  to  any 
others,  the  privilege  is  given  to  assure  that  happiness  and  swell  that 
grandeur,  and  to  link  your  own  names  therewith  forever."  l 

In  his  proclamation  of  the  19th  of  May,  1862,  relating 
to  the  proclamation  of  General  Hunter,  declaring  the  slaves 
in  the  states  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina  free, 
the  President  alludes  to  his  proposition  to  aid  the  states 
which  should  inaugurate  emancipation,  and  says: 

1.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  213,  214. 
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*'  To  the  people  of  those  states  I  now  earnestly  appeal.  I  do  not 
argue — I  beseech  you  to  make  the  argument  for  yourselves — you  cannot 
if  you  would,  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  I  beg  of  you  a  calm 
and  enlarged  consideration  of  them,  ranging,  if  it  may  be,  far  above 
personal  and  partisan  politics.  This  proposal  makes  common  cause  for 
a  common  object,  casting  no  reproach  upon  any.  It  acts  not  the  Phari- 
see. The  change  it  contemplates  would  come  gently  as  the  dews  of 
heaven,  not  rending  or  wrecking  anything.  Will  you  not  embrace  it  ? 
So  much  good  has  not  been  done  by  one  effort,  in  all  past  time,  as, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  it  is  now  your  high  privilege  to  do.  May  the 
vast  future  not  have  to  lament  that  you  have  neglected  it."  l 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  interview  between  the 
President  and  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  border 
states,  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  12th  of  July.  On  Sun- 
day, July  13th,  two  members  of  Congress  from  Illinois2 
called  upon  him  at  his  summer  residence  at  the  "  Soldier's 
Home."  He  conversed  freely  of  his  late  interview  with  the 
border  state  members,  and  expressed  the  deep  anxiety  he 
felt  that  his  proposition  should  be  acted  upon  and  accepted 
by  these  states.  Rarely,  if  ever,  was  he  known  to  manifest 
such  great  solicitude.  In  conclusion,  addressing  Lovejoy, 
one  of  his  visitors,  he  said :  "  Oh,  how  I  wish  the  border 
states  would  accept  my  proposition.  Then,"  said  he,  "  you, 
Lovejoy,  and  you,  Arnold,  and  all  of  us,  would  not  have 
lived  in  vain  !  The  labor  of  your  life,  Lovejoy,  would 
be  crowned  with  success.  You  would  live  to  see  the  end  of 
slavery." 

In  his  second  annual  message,  the  President  again  urged 
the  proposition  of  gradual  and  compensated  emancipation, 
with  an  earnestness  which  can  scarcely  be  over-stated.  He 
presented  a  most  able  and  impressive  argument  to  show  that 
the  plan  proposed  would  shorten  the  war  and  lessen  the 
expenditure  of  money  and  of  blood.  He  concluded  a  most 
eloquent  appeal  to  Congress  in  these  words  : 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  pres- 
ent.    The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with 

1.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  251. 

2.  Lovejoy  and  Arnold. 
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the  occasion.     As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew,  and  act  anew. 
We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save  our  country." 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We,  of  this  Congress 
and  this  administration,  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No 
personal  significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another  of  us. 
The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dis- 
honor, to  the  latest  generation.  We  say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world 
will  not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the  Union.  The 
world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We — even  we  here, — hold  the 
power,  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave  we 
assure  freedom  to  the  free — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we 
preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last,  best  hope  of 
earth.  Other  means  may  succeed;  this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is 
plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just — a  way  which,  if  followed,  the  world  will 
forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless."  * 

The  plan  so  earnestly  and  repeatedly  pressed  by  the 
President  resulted  in  no  action.  He  realized  that  the  time 
was  rapidly  approaching,  when  it  would  become  his  duty  as 
Commander  in  Chief  to  issue  a  military  proclamation  of 
immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation.  Speaking  of 
these  efforts  afterward,  he  said:  "When  in  March,  May, 
and  July,  1862, 1  made  earnest  and  successive  appeals  to  the 
border  states  in  favor  of  compensated  emancipation,  I  believed 
the  indispensable  necessity  for  military  emancipation  and 
arming  of  the  blacks  would  come,  unless  arrested  by  that 
measure.  They  declined  the  proposition,  and  I  was,  in  my 
best  judgment,  driven  to  the  alternative  of  either  surrender- 
ing the  Union,  or  issuing  the  emancipation  proclamation.' 

That  great  state  paper,  the  issuing  of  which  was  the  most 
important  event  in  the  life  of  the  President,  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  chapter. 

1.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  221. 

2.  Letter  to  A.  G.  Hodges,  April  4,  1864.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
p.  336. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION. 

Lincoln  and  Emancipation. —  Greeley  Demands  It. —  The  Peo- 
ple Pray  for  it. —  McClellan's  Warning. —  Crittenden's 
Appeal. —  Lovejoy's  Response. —  The  Proclamation  Issued. — 
Its  Reception. —  The  Question  of  Its  Validity. 

The  bestowal  of  freedom  upon  the  negro  race,  by  mili- 
tary edict,  had  long  been  considered,  and  was  now  to  be 
decided  upon  by  the  President.  The  dream  of  his  youth, 
the  aspiration  of  his  life,  was  to  be  the  liberator  of  the  negro 
race.  1  But  in  his  wish  to  promote  alike  the  happiness  of 
white  and  black,  he  hesitated  before  the  stupendous  decree 
of  immediate  emancipation.  He  wished  the  change  to  be 
gradual,  as  he  said  in  his  appeal  to  the  border  states,  "  he 
wished  it  to  come  gently  as  the  dews  of  heaven,  not  rend- 
ing or  wrecking  anything." 

The  people  were  watching  his  action  with  the  most 
intense  solicitude.  Every  means  was  used  to  influence  him, 
alike  by  those  who  favored,  and  those  who  opposed,  emanci- 
pation. Thousands  of  earnest  men  believed  that  the  fate, 
not  only  of  slavery,  but  of  the  republic,  depended  upon  his 
decision.  The  anxiety  of  many  found  expression  in  daily 
prayers,  sent  up  from  church,  farm-house,  and  cabin,  that 
God  would  guide  the  President  to  a  right  conclusion.  The 
friends  of  freedom  across  the  Atlantic  sent  messages  urg- 
ing the  destruction  of  slavery.       Many  of  the   President's 

1.  See  his  Lyceum  speech  of  January  27th,  1837,  in  which  he  said  :  "Towering 
genius  disdains  a  beaten  path.  *  *  *  It  thirsts  and  burns  for  dis- 

tinction, and    will  seek    it  by  emancipating  slaves,   or  in    regions  hitherto  unex- 
plored," etc. 
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friends  believed  that  there  could  be  no  permanent  peace 
while  slavery  existed.  "  Seize,"  cried  they,  "  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  hurl  the  thunderbolt  of  emancipation,  and  shat- 
ter slavery  to  atoms,  and  then  the  republic  will  live.  Make 
the  issue  distinctly  between  liberty  and  slavery,  and  no  for- 
eign nation  will  dare  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  slavery." 

It  was  thus  that  the  friends  of  liberty  impeached  slavery 
before  the  President,  and  demanded  that  he  should  pass  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  it.  They  declared  it  the  implacable 
enemy  of  the  republic.  "  A  rebel  and  a  traitor  from  the 
beginning,  it  should  be  declared  an  outlaw."  "  The  institu- 
tion now,"  said  they,  "  reels  and  totters  to  its  fall.  It  has 
by  its  own  crime  placed  itself  in  your  power  as  Commander 
in  Chief.  You  cannot,  if  you  would,  and  you  ought  not,  if 
you  could,  make  with  it  any  terms  of  compromise.  You  have 
abolished  it  at  the  national  capital,  prohibited  it  in  all  the 
territories.  You  have  cut  off  and  made  free  West  Virginia. 
You  have  enlisted,  and  are  enlisting,  negro  soldiers,  who 
have  bravely  shed  their  blood  for  the  Union  on  many  a  hard 
fought  battle-field.  You  have  pledged  your  own  honor  and 
the  national  faith,  that  they  and  their  families  shall  be  for- 
ever free.  That  pledge  you  will  sacredly  keep.  Here  then 
you  stand  on  the  threshold  of  universal  emancipation.  You 
will  not  go  back,  do  not  halt,  nor  hesitate,  but  strike,  and 
slavery  dies." 

On  the  19th  of  August,  Horace  Greeley  published,  under 
his  own  name,  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  President,  urging  emancipation.  With  characteristic 
exaggeration,  he  headed  his  long  letter  of  complaint :  "  The 
Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions  of  People ! "  It  was  full  of 
errors  and  mistaken  inferences,  and  written  in  ignorance  of 
many  facts  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  President  to  con- 
sider. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  the  President  replied.  He  made 
no  response  to  its  "  erroneous  statements  of  facts,"-  its 
"  false  inferences,"  nor  to  its  "  impatient  and  dictatorial 
tone,"  but  in  a  calm,  dignified,  and  kindly  spirit,  as  to  "an 
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old  friend,  whose  heart  he  had  always  supposed  to  be  right," 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  set  himself  right 
before  the  people. 

The  letter  was  as  follows 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  Friday,  Aug.  22,  1862. 
Hon.  Horace  Greeley  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  19th  instant,  addressed  to 
myself,  through  the  New  York  Tribune. 

If  there  be  in  it  any  statements  or  assumptions  of  fact,  which  I  may 
know  to  be  erroneous,  I  do  not  now  and  here  controvert  them. 

If  there  be  any  inferences  which  I  believe  to  be  falsely  drawn,  I  do 
not  now  and  here  argue  against  them. 

If  there  be  perceptible  in  it,  an  impatient  and  dictatorial  tone,  I 
waive  it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend,  whose  heart  I  have  always  sup- 
posed to  be  right. 

As  to  the  policy  "  I  seem  to  be  pursuing,"  as  you  say,  I  have  not 
meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt.  I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save 
it  in  the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution. 

The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the 
Union  will  be — the  Union  as  it  was. 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union,  unless  they  could 
at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union,  unless  they  could 
at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either  to  save  or 
destroy  slavery. 

If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it. 
And  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it.  And 
if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some,  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would 
also  do  that. 

What  I  do  about  slavery,  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe 
it  helps  to  save  the  Union,  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do 
not   believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union. 

I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause, 
and  shall  do  more,  whenever  I  believe  doing  more  will  help  the  cause. 

I  shall  try  to  correct  errors,  when  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I  shall 
adopt  new  views,  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  true  views. 

I  have  here  stated  my  purpose,  according  to  my  view  of  official  duty, 
and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wish,  that  all 
men  everywhere  could  be  free.  Yours, 

A.  Lincoln. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Greeley,  on  the  24th  of  July,  replied 
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through  the  Tribune,  and  his  tone  and  spirit  may  be  inferred 
from  a  single  paragraph:  "  Do  you,"  said  the  editor  of  the 
paper  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  "  Do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  this  (save  the  Union)  by  recognizing,  obeying, 
and  enforcing  the  laws,  or  by  ignoring,  disregarding,  and, 
in  fact,  defying  them?"  Such  was  the  insolent  language  of 
this  "  old  friend." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Union  men  of  the  border  states 
were  urging  the  President  not  to  interfere  with  slavery,  and 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  army  on  the  Potomac,  General 
McClellan  wrote  to  him,  under  date  of  July  7th,  warning 
him  by  saying  that  a  "  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially 
upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present  armies." 
To  be  thus  menaced  by  the  general  commanding,  and  noti- 
fied that  the  measure  he  had  under  consideration  would 
"rapidly  destroy  the  armies  in  the  field,"  was  a  very  grave 
matter. 

There  were  at  this  time  in  Congress  two  distinguished 
men,  who  well  represented  the  two  contending  parties  into 
which  the  friends  of  the  Union  were  divided — John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, of  Kentucky,  and  Owen  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois.  Both 
were  sincere  and  devoted  personal  friends  of  the  President. 
Each  enjoyed  his  confidence,  each  was  honest  in  his  convic- 
tions, and  each,  it  is  believed,  would  have  cheerfully  given 
his  life  to  save  the  republic.  Lovejoy,  the  ultra-abolition- 
ist, was  one  of  Lincoln's  confidential  advisers.  Crittenden 
had  been  in  his  earlier  days — in  those  days  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  Henry  Clay  whig — his  ideal  of  a  statesman. 
Lincoln  and  Crittenden  were  both  natives  of  Kentucky,  old 
party  associates,  and  life  long  personal  friends.  Crittenden 
— a  man  whom  every  one  loved — now  old,  his  locks  whitened 
by  more  than  seventy  years,  yet  still  retaining  all  his  physi- 
cal and  mental  vigor,  had  been  a  distinguished  Senator, 
Governor  of  his  state,  and  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  he  had  accepted  a 
seat  in  Congress  that  he  might  aid  in  preserving  the  Union. 
His  tall  and  venerable  form,  his  white  head,  which  a  mem- 
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ber J  said  "  was  like  a  Pharos  on  the  sea  to  guide  our  storm- 
tossed  and  storm-tattered  vessel  to  its  haven,"  made  him  a 
conspicuous  figure  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  was 
a  courtly,  fascinating,  genial  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
He  would  often  relieve  the  tedium  of  routine  business  by 
stories  and  anecdotes  of  western  life,  and  characteristic  inci- 
dents of  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Benton,  and  Jackson,  with 
whom  he  had  served  many  years  in  public  life.  Of  Love- 
joy  and  his  relations  to  the  President  we  have  already 
spoken. 

When  the  question  of  emancipation  became  the  engross- 
ing topic,  the  border  state  members  of  Congress,  with  wise 
sagacity,  selected  Mr.  Crittenden  to  make  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  public  appeal  to  the  President  that  he  withhold  the 
proclamation,  which  they  believed  would  lead  to  disaster 
and  ruin.  None  who  witnessed  can  ever  forget  the  eloquent 
and  touching  appeal  which  this  venerable  statesman  and 
great  orator  made.     He  said: 

"  I  voted  against  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  opposed  him  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely; but  Mr.  Lincoln  has  won  me  to  his  side.  There  is  a  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame,  a  niche  near  to  Washington,  which  should  be  occu- 
pied by  the  statue  of  him  who  shall  save  his  country.  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
a  mighty  destiny.  It  is  for  him,  if  he  will,  to  step  into  that  niche.  It 
is  for  him  to  be  but  a  President  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
there  will  his  statue  be.  But  if  he  chooses  to  be  in  these  times,  a  mere 
sectarian  and  a  party  man,  that  niche  will  be  reserved  for  some  future 
and  better  patriot.  It  is  in  his  power  to  occupy  a  place  next  to  Wash- 
ington— the  founder  and  the  preserver,  side  by  side.  Sir,  Mr.  Lincoln 
is  no  coward.  His  not  doing  what  the  Constitution  forbade  him  to  do, 
and  what  all  our  institutions  forbade  him  to  do,  is  no  proof  of  coward- 
ice."2 

Lovejoy  made  an  impassioned  impromptu  reply  to  Crit- 
tenden. He  said:  "  There  can  be  no  union  until  slavery  is 
destroyed.  *  *  We  may  bind  with  iron  bands,  but 
there  will  be  no  permanent,  substantial  Union,  and  this 
nation  will  not  be  homogeneous,  and  be  one  in  truth  as  well 
as  in  form,  until  slavery  is  destroyed." 

1.  Cox,  of  Ohio. 

2.  Congressional    Globe,  2d  Session  37th  Congress,  Part  2,  p.  1805. 
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"  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  says  he  has  a  niche  for 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Where  is  it  ?"  and  Lovejoy  turned  to 
Crittenden,  who  raised  his  hand  and  pointed  upwards, 
whereupon  Lovejoy  resuming  said: 

"  He  points  towards  Heaven.  But,  sir,  should  the  President  follow 
the  counsels  of  that  gentleman,  and  become  the  defender  and  perpetuator 
of  human  slavery,  he  should  point  downward  to  some  dungeon  in  the 
temple  of  Moloch,  who  feeds  on  human  blood,  and  is  surrounded  with 
fires,  where  are  forged  manacles  and  chains  for  human  limbs;  in  the 
crypts  and  recesses  of  whose  temple  woman  is  scourged,  and  man  tor- 
tured, and  outside  the  walls  are  lying  dogs  gorged  with  human  flesh,  as 
Byron  describes  them,  stretched  around  Stamboul.  That  is  a  suitable 
place  for  the  statue  of  one  who  would  defend  and  perpetuate  human 
slavery.1  *  *  * 

"I,  too,  have  a  niche  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  it  is  in  freedom's 
holy  fane,  and  not  in  the  blood-besmeared  temple  of  human  bondage; 
not  surrounded  by  slaves,  fetters,  and  chains,  but  with  the  symbols  of 
freedom;  not  dark  with  bondage,  but  radiant  with  the  light  of  liberty. 
In  that  niche  he  shall  stand  proudly,  nobly,  gloriously,  with  shattered 
fetters,  and  broken  chains,  and  slave  whips  at  his  feet.  If  Abraham 
Lincoln  pursues  the  path  evidently  pointed  out  for  him  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  as  I  believe  he  will,  then  he  will  occupy  the  proud  posi- 
tion I  have  indicated.  That  is  a  fame  worth  living  for;  ay,  more,  that  is 
a  fame  worth  dying  for,  though  that  death  led  through  the  blood  of 
Gethsemane,  and  the  agony  of  the  accursed  tree.  That  is  a  fame  which 
has  glory,  and  honor,  and  immortality,  and  eternal  life.  Let  Abraham 
Lincoln  make  himself ,  as  I  trust  he  will,  the  emancipator,  the  liberator, 
as  he  has  the  opportunity  of  doing,  and  his  name  shall  not  only  be  en- 
rolled in  this  earthly  temple,  but  it  will  be  traced  on  the  living  stones 
of  the  temple  which  rears  itself  amidst  the  thrones  and  hierarchies  of 
heaven,  whose  top-stone  is  to  be  brought  in  with  shouting  of  '  Grace, 
grace  unto  it.'  "  * 

Such  were  the  appeals  addressed  to  the  President.  One 
party  promised  him  a  niche  beside  Washington,  if  he  would 
not  issue  the  proclamation,  and  the  other  that  "  his  name 
should  be  enrolled  in  heaven,"  among  the  benefactors  of  the 
world,  if  he  would  issue  it. 

To  his  personal  friends  of  the  Illinois  delegation  in  Con- 
gress, who  conferred  with   him  on  the  subject,  he  said  that 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session  37th  Congress,  Part  2,  p.  1818. 

2.  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session  37th  Congress,  Part  2,  p.  1818. 
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in  his  letter  to  Greeley,  he  meant  that  he  would  proclaim 
freedom  to  the  slaves,  just  as  soon  as  he  felt  assured  he 
could  do  it  effectively  and  that  the  people  would  sustain 
him,  and  when  he  felt  sure  that  he  would  strengthen  the 
Union  cause  thereby. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  a  delegation  of  the  clergy  of 
nearly  all  the  religious  organizations  of  Chicago  waited  upon 
him  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  presented  a  memorial 
urging  immediate  and  universal  emancipation.  For  the 
purpose  of  drawing  out  their  views,  in  accordance  with  his 
old  practice  as  a  lawyer,  he  started  various  objections  to  the 
policy  they  urged,  he  himself  stating  the  arguments 
against  emancipation  by  proclamation,  a  rough  draft  of 
which  he  had  already  made.  This  he  did  to  see  what  answer 
they  would  make  to  these  objections.  After  a  free  and  full 
discussion,  he  said: 

"  I  am  approached  with  the  most  opposite  opinions  and  advice,  and 
by  religious  men  who  are  certain  they  represent  the  Divine  Will.  *  *  * 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  in  me  to  say,  that  if  it  be  probable  that 
God  would  reveal  his  will  to  others,  on  a  point  so  connected  with  my 
duty,  it  might  be  supposed  he  would  reveal  it  directly  to  me.  *  *  * 
If  I  can  learn  His  will,  I  will  do  it.  These,  however,  are  not  the  days 
of  miracles,  and  I  suppose  I  am  not  to  expect  a  direct  revelation.  I  must 
study  the  plain  physical  facts  of  the  case,  and  learn  what  appears  to  be 
wise  and  right.  *  *  *  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  because  I  have 
mentioned  these  objections.  They  indicate  the  difficulties  which  have 
thus  far  prevented  my  action  in  some  such  way  as  you  desire.  I  have 
not  decided  against  a  proclamation  of  emancipation,  but  hold  the  matter 
in  advisement.  The  subject  is  in  my  mind  by  day  and  by  night.  What- 
ever shall  appear  to  be  God's  will  I  will  do."  J 

What  were  the  feelings  of  the  negroes  during  these  days 
of  suspense  ?  They  knew,  many  of  them,  and  this  knowledge 
was  most  widely  and  mysteriously  spread  about,  that  their 
case  was  being  tried  in  the  mind  of  the  President.  Long 
had  they  prayed  and  hoped  for  freedom.  The  north  star  had 
often  guided  the  panting  fugitive  to  liberty.  They  saw 
armies  come  forth  from  the  North  and  fight  their  masters. 

1.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  231. 
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The  starry  flag  they  now  hoped  was  to  be  the  emblem  of 
their  freedom  as  well  as  that  of  the  white  man.  They  had 
welcomed  the  Union  soldiers  with  joy,  and  given  them  food, 
and  guidance,  and  aid,  to  the  extent  of  their  limited  and 
humble  means.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  slaves, 
from  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Arkansas,  to  the  rice  swamps 
of  the  Carolinas  and  the  cane  brakes  of  Louisiana,  believed 
their  day  of  deliverance  was  at  hand.  In  the  corn  and  sugar 
fields,  in  their  cabins,  and  the  fastnesses  of  swamps  and 
forests,  the  negro  prayed  that  "  Massa  Linkum  and  liberty  " 
would  come.  Their  hopes  and  prayers  were  happily 
expressed  by  the  poet  Whittier  : 

"  We  pray  de  Lord  ;  he  gib  us  signs 
Dat  some  day  we  be  free  ; 
De  Norf  wind  tell  it  to  de  pines, 
De  wild  duck  to  de  sea. 

"  We  tink  it  when  de  church  bell  ring, 
We  dream  it  in  de  dream  ; 
De  rice  bird  mean  it  when  he  sing, 
De  eagle  when  he  scream. 

"  De  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow, 
We'll  hab  de  rice  and  corn  ; 
Oh  nebber  you  fear  if  nebber  you  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  ! 

"  Sing  on,  poor  heart  !  your  chant  shall  be 
Our  sign  of  blight  or  bloom — 
The  vala-song  of  liberty, 

Or  death-rune  of  our  doom." 

With  these  considerations  and  under  these  influences,  as 
early  as  July,  the  President,  without  consulting  the  Cabinet, 
made  a  draft  of  the  proclamation.  In  August,  he  called  a 
special  meeting  of  his  Cabinet,  and  said  to  them  that  he  had 
resolved  to  issue  the  proclamation,  that  he  had  called  them 
together,  not  to  ask  their  advice,  but  to  lay  the  matter  before 
them,  and  he  would  be  glad  of  any  suggestions  after  they 
had  heard  the  paper  read.  After  it  had  been  read,  there  was 
some  discussion.     Mr.  Blair  deprecated  the  policy,  fearing  it 
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would  cause  the  loss  of  the  approaching  fall  elections.  But 
this  had  been  considered  by  the  President,  and  it  did  not  at 
all  shake  his  purpose.  Mr.  Seward  then  said:  "  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  approve  of  the  proclamation,  but  I  question  the 
expediency  of  its  issue  at  this  juncture.  The  depression  of 
the  public  mind  consequent  upon  our  repeated  reverses  is  so 
great,  that  I  fear  the  effect  of  so  important  a  step.  It  may 
be  viewed  as  the  last  measure  of  an  exhausted  government — 
a  cry  for  help  ;  the  government  stretching  forth  its  hands  to 
Ethiopia,  instead  of  Ethiopia  stretching  forth  her  hands  to 
the  government.  Now,  while  I  approve  the  measure,  I  sug- 
gest, sir,  that  you  postpone  its  issue  until  you  can  give  it  to 
the  country  supported  by  military  success,  instead  of  issuing 
it,  as  would  be  the  case  now,  upon  the  great  disasters  of 
war."  Mr.  Lincoln  was  impressed  by  these  considerations, 
and  resolved  to  delay  the  issuing  of  the  proclamation  for  the 
time.  These  events  had  been  occurring  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  summer  of  1862,  made  gloomy  by  the  disastrous  cam- 
paigns of  McClellan  and  Pope. 

Meanwhile  General  Lee  was  marching  northwards 
towards  Pennsylvania,  and  now  the  President,  with  that 
tinge  of  superstition  which  ran  through  his  character, 
"  made,"  as  he  said,  "a  solemn  vow  to  God  that  if  Lee  was 
driven  back  he  would  issue  the  proclamation."  '     Then  came 

1.  The  following  interesting  account  of  the  proclamation  is  from  Carpenter's 
"Six  Months  in  the  White  House."  "It  had  got  to  be,"  said  he,  "midsummer,  1862. 
Things  had  gone  on  from  had  to  worse,  until  I  felt  that  we  had  reached  the  end  of  our 
rope  on  the  plan  of  operations  we  had  been  pursuing  ;  that  we  had  about  played 
our  last  card,  and  must  change  our  tactics,  or  lose  the  game !  I  now  determined 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  emancipation  policy;  and,  without  consultation  with,  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  Cabinet,  I  prepared  the  original  draft  of  the  proclamation,  and,  after 
much  anxious  thought,  called  a  Cabinet  meeting  upon  the  subject.  This  was  the  last 
of  July,  or  the  first  part  of  the  month  of  August,  1862."  (The  exact  date  he  did  not 
remember.)  "  This  Cabinet  meeting  took  place,  I  think,  upon  a  Saturday.  All  were 
present,  excepting  Mr.  Blair,  the  Postmaster-General,  who  was  absent  at  the  opening 
of  the  discussion,  but  came  in  subsequently.  I  said  to  the  Cabinet  that  I  had 
resolved  upon  this  step,  and  had  not  called  them  together  to  ask  their  advice,  but 
to  lay  the  subject-matter  of  a  proclamation  before  them;  suggestions  as  to  which 
would  be  in  order,  after  they  had  heard  it  read.  Mr.  Lovejoy,"  said  he,  "was  in  error 
when  he  informed  you  that  it  excited  no  comment,  excepting  on  the  part  of  Secretary 
Seward.  Various  suggestions  were  offered.  Secretary  Chase  wished  the  language 
stronger  in  reference  to  the  arming  of  the  blacks.     Mr.  Blair,  after  he  came  in,  dep- 
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news  of  the  battle  of  Antietam,  fought  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember. "I  was,"  said  Lincoln,  "when  news  of  the  battle 
came,  staying  at  the  Soldiers'  Home.  Here  I  finished  writ- 
ing the  second  draft.  I  came  to  Washington  on  Saturday, 
called  the  Cabinet  together  to  hear  it,  and  it  was  published 
on  the  following  Monday,  the  22d  of  September,  1862."  ■     It 

recated  the  policy,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  cost  the  administration  the  fall 
elections.  Nothing,  however,  was  offered  that  I  had  not  already  fully  anticipated  and 
settled  in  my  own  mind,  until  Secretary  Seward  spoke.  He  said  in  substance:  'Mr. 
President,  I  approve  of  the  proclamation,  but  I  question  the  expediency  of  its  issue  at 
this  juncture.  The  depression  of  the  public  mind,  consequent  upon  our  repeated 
reverses,  is  so  great  that  I  fear  the  effect  of  so  important  a  step.  It  may  be  viewed  as 
the  last  measure  of  an  exhausted  government,  a  cry  for  help;  the  government  stretch- 
ing forth  its  hands  to  Ethiopia,  instead  of  Ethiopia  stretching  forth  her  hands  to  the 
government.'  His  idea,"  said  the  President,  "was  that  it  would  be  considered 
our  last  shriek,  on  the  retreat."  (This  was  his  precise  expression.)  ' ' '  Now,'  contin- 
ued Mr.  Seward,  '  while  I  approve  the  measure,  I  suggest,  sir,  that  you  postpone 
its  issue,  until  you  can  give  it  to  the  country  supported  by  military  success,  instead  of 
Issuing  it,  as  would  be  the  case  now,  upon  the  greatest  disasters  of  the  war! '  "  Mr. 
Lincoln  continued:  "The  wisdom  of  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  State  struck 
me  with  very  great  force.  It  was  an  aspect  of  the  case  that,  in  all  my  thought  upon 
the  subject,  I  had  entirely  overlooked.  The  result  was  that  I  put  the  draft  of 
the  proclamation  aside,  as  you  do  your  sketch  for  a  picture,  waiting  for  a  victory. 
From  time  to  time  I  added  or  changed  a  line,  touching  it  up  here  and  there,  anxiously 
waiting  the  progress  of  events.  Well,  the  next  news  we  had  was  of  Pope's  disaster  at 
Bull  Run.  Things  looked  darker  than  ever.  Finally,  came  the  week  of  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  I  determined  to  wait  no  longer.  The  news  came,  I  think,  on  Wednesday, 
that  the  advantage  was  on  our  side.  I  was  then  staying  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  (three 
miles  out  of  Washington).  Here  I  finished  writing  the  second  draft  of  the  preliminary 
proclamation;  came  up  on  Saturday;  called  the  Cabinet  together  to  hear  it,  and  it  was 
published  the  following  Monday." 

At  the  final  meeting  of  September  20th,  another  interesting  incident  occurred  in 
connection  with  Secretary  Seward.  The  President  had  written  the  important  part  of 
the  proclamation  in  these  words  : — 

"That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  state  or  designated  part 
of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free;  and  the  Executive  Government 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recog- 
nize the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or 
any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom."  "When  I 
finished  reading  this  paragraph,"  resumed  Mr.  Lincoln,  "Mr.  Seward  stopped  me, 
and  said,  1 1  think,  Mr.  President,  that  you  should  insert  after  the  word  "recognize," 
"and  maintain."  '  I  replied  that  I  had  already  fully  considered  the  import  of  that 
expression  in  this  connection,  but  I  had  not  introduced  it,  because  it  was  not  my  way 
to  promise  what  I  was  not  entirely  sure  that  I  could  perform,  and  I  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  I  thought  we  were  exactly  able  to  '  maintain  '  this.'' 

"But,"  said  he,  "Seward  insisted  that  we  ought  to  take  this  ground;  and  the 
words  finally  went  in!  " 

1.  Carpenter's  Six  Months  in  the  White  House,  pp.  21-23. 
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was  the  act  of  the  President  alone.  It  exhibited  far-seeing 
sagacity,  courage,  independence,  and  statesmanship.  The 
words  "and  maintain,"  after  "recognize,"  were  added  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Seward,  and  Secretary  Chase  wrote 
the  concluding  paragraph  in  the  final  proclamation  :  "  And 
upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke 
the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious 
favor  of  Almighty  God."  In  this  paragraph  the  words 
"  upon  military  necessity,"  were  inserted  by  the  President.1 

1.  The  proclamation  of  September  22,  1862,  i8  in  these  words: 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that 
hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the  object  of  practically 
restoring  the  constitutional  relations  between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  states 
and  the  people  thereof,  in  which  states  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or  dis- 
turbed. 

That  it  is  my  purpose,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  to  again  recommend 
the  adoption  of  a  practical  measure  tendering  pecuniary  aid  to  the  free  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  all  slave  states,  so  called,  the  people  whereof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  and  which  states  may  then  have  voluntarily  adopted,  or 
thereafter  may  voluntarily  adopt,  immediate  or  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  within 
their  respective  limits;  and  that  the  effort  to  colonize  persons  of  African  descent  with 
their  consent  upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere,  with  the  previously  obtained  consent 
of  the  governments  existing  there,  will  be  continued. 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  state  or  designated  part  of 
a  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall 
be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free;  and  the  Executive  government  of  the 
UDited  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and 
maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  per- 
sons, or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation, 
designate  the  states  and  parts  of  states,  if  any,  In  which  the  people  thereof  respec- 
tively, shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States;  and  the  fact  that  any 
state,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be,  in  good  faith,  represented  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  state  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
state,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States. 

That  attention  is  hereby  called  to  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  make 
an  additional  article  of  war,"  approved  March  13,  1862,  and  which  act  is  in  the  words 
and  figures  following: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  hereafter  the  following  shall  be  promulgated  as 
an  additional  article  of  war,  for  the  government  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  obeyed  and  observed  as  such. 

"  Article  — .  All  officers  or  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  are  prohibited  from  employing  any  of  the  forces  under  their  respective  com- 
mands for  the  purpose  of  returning  fugitives  from  service  or  labor  who  may  have 
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The  final  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1863.  In  obedience  to  an  American  custom,  the  President 
had  been  receiving  calls  on  that  New  Year's  day,  and   for 

escaped  from  any  persons  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  Is  claimed  to  be  due,  and  any 
officer  who  shall  be  found  guilty  by  a  court-martial  of  violating  this  article  shall  be 
dismissed  from  the  service. 

"Sko.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after 
Its  passage." 

Also  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  suppress  insur- 
rection, to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and  confiscate  property  of  rebels, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  17,  1862,  and  which  sections  are  in  the  words 
and  figures  following: 

"  Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  slaves  of  persons  who  shall  hereafter 
be  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  who  shall  In 
any  way  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  escaping  from  such  persons  and  taking  refuge 
within  the  lines  of  the  army;  and  all  slaves  captured  from  such  persons  or  deserted 
by  them,  and  coming  under  the  control  of  the  government  of  the  United  States;  and 
all  slaves  of  such  persons  found  on  [or]  being  within  any  place  occupied  by  rebel 
forces,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed 
captives  of  war,  and  shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and  not  again  held  as 
slaves. 

"  Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  slave,  escaping  into  any  state,  ter- 
ritory, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any  other  state,  shall  be  delivered  up,  or  in 
any  way  impeded  or  hindered  of  his  liberty,  except  for  crime,  or  some  offence  against 
the  laws,  unless  the  person  claiming  said  fugitive  shall  first  make  oath  that  the  person 
to  whom  the  labor  or  service  of  such  fugitive  is  alleged  to  be  due  is  his  lawful  owner, 
and  has  not  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  in  the  present  rebellion,  nor  in  any 
way  given  aid  and  comfort  thereto;  and  no  person  engaged  in  the  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  shall,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  assume  to  decide  on  the 
validity  of  the  claim  of  any  person  to  the  service  or  labor  of  any  other  person,  or  sur- 
render up  any  such  person  to  the  claimant,  on  pain  of  being  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice." 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  and  order  all  persons  engaged  in  the  military  and 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  to  observe,  obey,  and  enforce,  within  their  respec- 
tive spheres  of  service,  the  act  and  sections  above  recited. 

And  the  Executive  will  in  due  time  recommend  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  shall  have  remained  loyal  thereto  throughout  the  rebellion,  shall  (upon  the 
restoration  of  the  constitutional  relation  between  the  United  States  and  their  respec- 
tive states  and  people,  if  that  relation  shall  bave  been  suspended  or  disturbed)  be 
compensated  for  all  losses  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  loss  of  slaves. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  twenty -second  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President:  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  final  proclamation  of  January  1,  1863,  is  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  following,  to-wit: 

"That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  state  or  designated  part 
of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever,  free;  and  the  Executive  government  of 
the  United  States  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize 
and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such 
persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

"  That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation, 
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hours  shaking  hands.  As  the  paper  was  brought  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  signed,  he  said  :  "  Mr.  Seward,  I 
have  been  shaking  hands  all  day,  and  my  right  hand  is 
almost  paralyzed.  If  my  name  ever  gets  into  history,  it  will 
be  for  this  act,  and  my  whole  soul  is  in  it.  If  my  hand 
trembles  when  I  sign  the  proclamation  those  who  examine 

designate  the  states  and  parts  of  states,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof, 
respectively,  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States;  and  the  fact  that 
any  state,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  states  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the 
absence  of  strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
state,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue 
of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing 
said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly 
proclaimed  for  the  full  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  first  above  mentioned, 
order  and  designate  as  the  states  and  parts  of  states  wherein  the  people  thereof, 
respectively,  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  the  following,  to- 
wit: 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  (except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines, 
Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre  Bonne, 
Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of  New  Orleans,) 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
(except  the  forty-eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of 
Berkeley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk, 
including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,)  and  which  excepted  parts  are  for  the 
present  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare 
that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  states  and  parts  of  states  are, 
and  henceforward  shall  be,  free;  and  that  the  Executive  government  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  main- 
tain the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all 
violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defence;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that,  in  all  cases 
when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suitable  condition, 
will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States  to  garrison  forts,  posi- 
tions, stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the  Con- 
stitution upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and 
the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  eighty-seventh.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President:  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 
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the  document  hereafter,  will  say  :  '  He  hesitated.'  "  Then 
resting  his  arm  a  moment,  he  turned  to  the  table,  took  up 
the  pen,  and  slowly  and  firmly  wrote,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  smiled  as,  handing  the  paper  to  Mr.  Seward,  he  said  : 
"  That  will  do." 

This  edict  was  the  pivotal  act  of  his  administration,  and 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  great  event  of  the  century. 
Before  the  sun  went  down  on  the  memorable  2 2d  of  Sep- 
tember, the  contents  of  this  edict  had  been  flashed  by  the 
telegraph  to  every  part  of  the  republic.  By  a  large  majority 
of  the  loyal  people  of  the  nation,  it  was  received  with  thanks 
to  its  author,  and  gratitude  to  God.  Bells  rang  out  their 
joyous  peals  over  all  New  England  and  over  New  York, 
over  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  across  the  prairies  of 
the  West,  even  to  the  infant  settlements  skirting  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Great  public  meetings  were  held  in 
the  cities  and  towns  ;  resolutions  of  approval  were  passed, 
and  in  thousands  of  churches  thanksgiving  was  rendered. 
In  many  places  the  soldiers  received  the  news  with  cheers, 
and  salvos  of  artillery ;  in  others,  and  especially  in  some 
parts  of  the  army  commanded  by  General  McClellan,  some 
murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  were  heard,1  but  generally  the 
intelligence  gave  gladness,  and  an  energy  and  earnestness 
before  unknown.  The  governors  of  the  loyal  states  held  a 
meeting  at  Altoona,  on  the  24th  of  September,  and  sent  an 
address  to  the  President,  saying:  "  We  hail  with  heartfelt 
gratitude  and  encouraged  hope  the  proclamation  "  2 

When  the  words  of  liberty  and  emancipation  reached  the 
negroes,  their  manhood  was  roused  and  many  thousands 
joined  the  Union  army,  so  that  before  the  close  of  the  war, 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  were  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States.3 

1.  See  General  McClellan's  orders. 

2.  McPherson' s  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  232. 

3.  The  original  draft  of  the  proclamation  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  Sanitary  Fair 
held  at  Chicago,  in  the  autumn  of  1863.  It  was  purchased  by  Thomas  B.  Bryan,  Esq., 
and  by  him  presented  to  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  in  whose  hall  it  was  burned  at 
the  time  of  the  great  fire  of  October,  1871.  The  following  letters  will  show  its 
history  : 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  state  of  Tennessee  was  not 
included  in  the  proclamation.  It  was  omitted  in  deference 
to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  Andrew  Johnson,  and  other 
Union  men  of  that  state. '  The.  Union  men  of  Tennessee 
themselves  changed  the  constitution  of  that  state,  abolishing 
and  prohibiting  slavery. 

Congress,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1863,  by  a  very 
large  majority,  adopted  a  resolution  sanctioning  the  edict. 2 
A  bill  was  also,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1863,  introduced 
into  the  House,  by  a  member  from  Illinois,  prohibiting  the 
holding,  or  attempting  to  hold,  as  slaves,  any  persons  declared 
free  by  the  proclamation,  or  their  descendants. 8 

Along  the  path  of  the  once  feeble,  obscure,  and  perse- 
cuted abolitionists,  to  this  their  crowning  victory,  are  to  be 
found  the  wrecks  of  many  parties,  and  the  names  of  great 

Washington,  October  13,  1863. 

To  the  President— My  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  to  you  the  cir- 
cular of  the  Northicestern  Fair  for  the  Sanitary  Commission,  for  the  benefit  and  aid 
of  the  brave  and  patriotic  soldiers  of  the  Northwest.  The  ladies  engaged  in  this 
enterprise  will  feel  honored  by  your  countenance,  and  grateful  for  any  aid  it  may  be 
convenient  for  you  to  give  them. 

At  their  suggestion,  I  ask,  that  you  would  send  them  the  original  of  your  procla- 
mation of  freedom,  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  and  then  depos- 
ited in  the  Historical  Society  of  Chicago,  where  it  would  ever  be  regarded  as  a  relic 
of  great  interest.  This,  or  any  other  aid  it  may  be  convenient  for  you  to  render, 
would  have  peculiar  interest  as  coming  from  one  whom  the  Northwest  holds  in  the 
highest  honor  and  respect. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Isaac  N.  Arnold. 
Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  October  26,  1863. 
Ladies  having  in  charge  the  Northwestern  Fair  for  the  Sanitary  Commission,  Chicago, 

Illinois  : 

According  to  the  request  made  in  your  behalf,  the  original  draft  of  the  emanci- 
pation proclamation  is  here  inclosed.  The  formal  words  at  the  top,  and  the  conclu- 
sion, except  the  signature  you  perceive,  are  not  in  my  handwriting.  They  were  writ- 
ten at  the  State  Department,  by  whom  I  know  not.  The  printed  part  was  cut  from  a 
copy  of  the  preliminary  proclamation,  and  pasted  on  merely  to  save  writing.  /  had 
some  desire  to  retain  the  paper  ;  but  if  it  shall  contribute  to  the  relief  or  comfort  of  the 
soldiers,  that  will  be  better. 

Tour  ob't  serv't,  A.  Lincoln. 

1.  Such  was  the  statement  of  the  President  to  the  author. 

2.  Congressional  Globe,  December  15,  1863.  Also  McPherson's  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  p.  229. 

3.  Congressional  Globe,  1st  Session  38th  Congress,  part  1,  p.  20.  Also  McPher- 
son's History  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  229,  230. 
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men  who  had  fallen  by  placing  themselves  in  the  way  of  this 
great  reform.  Liberty  and  justice  are  mighty  things  to 
conjure  with,  and  vain  is  the  power  of  man  when  he  tries  to 
stay  their  advance.  The  timid  and  over-cautious  were 
startled  by  the  boldness  and  courage  of  this  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  his  opponents,  and  especially  those  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  rebels,  hoped  to  make  it  the  means  of  the 
defeat  and  overthrow  of  his  administration.  They  did  not 
realize  or  appreciate  the  strength  of  a  good  cause,  and  the 
power  of  courage  in  behalf  of  a  great  principle.  From  the 
day  of  its  promulgation  to  the  final  triumph  of  the  Union 
cause,  Lincoln  grew  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  and  the  tide  of  victory  in  the  field  set  more 
and  more  in  favor  of  the  republic. 

While  congratulations  came  pouring  in  upon  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  Lincoln  rather 
expected  that  now  the  government  of  good  old  Mother 
England  would  pat  him  on  the  head  and  express  its 
approval.  Senator  Sumner,  whose  social  relations  with 
many  English  members  of  Parliament  had  been  most 
friendly  and  cordial,  said  to  the  President :  "  The  British 
government  cannot  fail  to  hail  your  proclamation  with  fra- 
ternal congratulations.  Great  Britain,  whose  poets  and 
whose  orators  have  long  boasted  that 

'Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England,' 

will  welcome  the  edict  of  freedom  with  expressions  of 
approval  and  good  will  ;  "  yet,  when  the  proclamation 
reached  London,  Lord  John  Russell,  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
British  minister  at  Washington,  sneered  at  the  paper  "  as  a 
measure  of  a  very  questionable  kind,"  "  an  act  of  vengeance 
on  the  slave  owner."  "  It  professes,"  said  he,  with  cynical 
ill-nature,  "  it  does  no  more  than  profess,  to  emancipate 
slaves,  where  the  United  States  authorities  cannot  make 
emancipation  a  reality,  but  emancipates  no  one  where  the 
decree  can  be  carried   into  effect."1     Yet,  without  the  good 

1.  Memorial  Address  of  George  Bancroft,  on  Lincoln,  pp.  30,  31. 
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wishes  of  his  lordship,  or  encouragement  from  the  English 
government,  the  United  States  did  make  emancipation  event- 
ually a  reality,  and  Lord  Russell  lived  to  see  the  decree  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  carried  into  effect  to  the  extent  of  freeing  every 
slave  in  the  republic.  But  for  this  result  no  thanks  to  him 
or  to  the  government  of  which  he  was  the  organ. 

Was  this  proclamation  valid,  and  effectual  in  law  to  free 
the  negroes  ?  This  question  is  not  now,  since  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
states,  abolishing  and  prohibiting  slavery,  of  very  great 
practical  importance.  It  did  result,  practically,  in  the 
destruction  of  slavery,  and  under  its  operation,  as  carried 
into  effect  by  the  President  and  military  and  naval  authori- 
ties of  the  United  States,  slavery  ceased.  Was  it  a  legal  and 
valid  edict  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  war  ? 

The  government  of  the  United  States  possessed  all  the 
powers  with  reference  to  the  Confederates  in  rebellion,  and 
who  were  making  war  upon  the  republic,  which  any  nation 
has  with  relation  to  its  enemies  in  war.  It  had  the  clear 
right  to  treat  them  as  public  enemies,  according  to  the  laws 
of  war.  The  emancipation  of  an  enemy's  slaves  is  a  bellig- 
erent right,  and  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  to  judge  whether  he  will  exercise  this 
right.  The  exercise  of  the  tremendous  power  of  enfranchis- 
ing the  slaves,  and  thereby  weakening  the  public  enemy  and 
strengthening  the  government,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  nations,  and  with  the  practice  of  civilized  belligerents 
in  modern  times. 

The  able  and  learned  lawyer  and  publicist,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  took  it  for  granted 
that  this  power  would  be  exercised  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  before  hostilities  commenced  he  warned  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia  against  it.  He  knew  that  in  May,  1836,  that 
learned  jurist  and  statesman,  John  Quincy  Adams,  had 
declared  on  the  floor  of  Congress  that  the  President  could 
legally  exercise  this  power.  Mr.  Adams  had  concluded  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  the  question,  by  saying:     "  I  lay 
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this  down  as  the  law  of  nations,  that  in  case  of  war,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  commander  of  the 
army  has  power  to  order  the  universal  emancipation  of  the 
slaves."  ■ 

The  right  was  claimed  and  exercised  by  Great  Britain, 
both  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  and  the  war  of  181 2.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  Lord  Dunmore,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  all 
issued  proclamations  promising  liberty  to  the  slaves  of  the 
colonies.  Jefferson  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Gordon,  that 
under  Lord  Cornwallis2  Virginia  lost  about  thirty  thousand 
slaves.  Speaking  of  the  injury  to  himself,  he  says:  "He 
(Cornwallis)  carried  off  about  thirty  slaves."  "  Had  this 
been  done  to  give  them  freedom,  he  would  have  done 
right."  The  English  commanders  in  the  war  of  181 2 
invited,  by  proclamation,  the  slaves  to  join  them,  promising 
them  freedom.  The  slaves  who  joined  them  were  liberated 
and  carried  away.  The  United  States,  when  peace  was 
declared,  demanded  indemnity.  The  question  was  referred 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  umpire,  who  decided  that 
indemnity  should  be  paid  to  the  extent  to  which  payment 
had  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  for  such  as 
were  not  included  in  the  treaty  no  payment  should  be  made. 

Justice  Miller,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  says:  "  In  that  struggle  (to  subdue  the  rebellion) 
slavery  as  a  legalized  social  institution  perished."8  *  * 
"  The  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  expressed  an 
accomplished  fact  as  to  a  large  portion  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary districts,  when  he  declared  slavery  abolished."  In 
the  state  of  Louisiana  it  has  been  judicially  decided  that  the 
sale  of  a  slave  after  the  proclamation  of  emancipation  was 
void.4  In  the  state  of  Texas  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  1868,  that  the  effect  of  the  President's  proclama- 

1.  See  Whiting's  War  Powers.     Mr.  Adams's  speech,  pp.  77-79.     In  that  able  work 
of  Mr.  Whiting  will  be  found  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject. 

2.  Whiting's  War  Powers,  p.  69. 

3.  The  Slaughter  House  Cases,  16  Wallace  Reports,  p.  68. 

4.  See  20th  Louisiana  Rep.,  p.  199. 
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tion  of  January  1,  1863,  was  to  liberate  the  slaves  under  the 
national  control,  that  all  slaves  became  free  as  fast  as  the 
nation  obtained  control,  and  that,  on  the  final  surrender,  all 
slaves  embraced  in  the  terms  of  the  edict  became  free.1 
Judge  Lindsey  says:  "  The  legal  effect  of  the  proclama- 
tion was  eo  instanti  to  liberate  all  slaves  under  control  of  the 
federal  forces."  "  It  was  a  proper  measure,  and  made 
effectual  by  force  of  arms."  Chief  Justice  Chase  says: 
"  Emancipation  was  confirmed  rather  than  ordained  by  the 
amendment  prohibiting  slavery  throughout  the  Union."8 

The  proclamation  of  emancipation  did  not  change  the 
local  law  in  the  insurgent  states,  it  operated  on  the  persons 
held  as  slaves;  "  all  persons  held  as  slaves  are  and  hence- 
forth shall  be  free."  The  law  sanctioning  slavery  was  not 
necessarily  abrogated,  hence  the  necessity  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.3  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  declared  that:  "  When  the  armies  of  freedom 
found  themselves  upon  the  soil  of  slavery,  they  (and  the 
President  their  commander)  could  do  nothing  less  than  free 
the  poor  victims  whose  enforced  servitude  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  quarrel." <  Let  then  no  impious  hand  seek  to 
tear  from  the  brow  of  Lincoln  the  crown  so  justly  his  due, 
as  the  emancipator  of  the  negro  race  in  America. 

1.  See  31st  Texas  Rep.,  p.  504-531,  551,  for  able  opinions  of  the  judges.  See  also 
44th  Alabama  Rep.,  p.  71. 

2.  Chief  Justice  Chase,  in  7  Wall.  Rep.  728. 

3.  See  also  North  American  Review,  for  December,  1880,  A.  A.  Ferris,  and  cases 
cited. 

4.  Wallace  Rep.  16,  p.  68. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  1861-1862. 

Battles  in  the  West. —  From  Belmont  to  Corinth. —  Successes 
in  the  South. —  Farragut  Captures  New  Orleans.—  The 
Monitor. —  McClellan  and  the  President. —  Pope's  Cam- 
paign.—  McClellan  Re-Instated  in  Command. 

That  a  consecutive  narrative  might  be  given  of  the  action 
of  Congress  and  of  the  Executive,  on  the  all-important 
question  of  slavery,  up  to  the  period  of  emancipation,  mili- 
tary movements  have  been  neglected.  Everything  depended 
upon  the  success  of  the  Union  armies.  Laws  and  procla- 
mations, without  victories,  would  amount  to  little.  The 
President  realized  this,  and  on  the  threshold  of  the  war,  his 
most  anxious  thought,  and  most  difficult  problem,  was  to  find 
officers  who  could  lead  the  Union  troops  to  victory.  The 
republic  had  few  soldiers  of  experience.  Scott  and  Wool 
had  won  reputation  in  the  war  of  181 2,  and  in  Mexico,  but 
were  old  for  active  service.  Military  skill  must  be  developed 
by  costly  experience.  In  his  appointments  to  high  command, 
the  President,  without  regard  to  party  or  personal  consider- 
ations, sought  for  skill  and  ability.  None  realized  more 
fully  than  he,  that  the  success  of  his  administration  depended 
upon  the  triumph  of  his  armies.  Hence,  while  he 
appointed  Fremont,  and  Hunter,  and  McDowell,  Banks,  and 
others,  from  among  his  political  and  personal  friends,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  to  those  who  had  hitherto  acted  with 
the  democratic  party,  such  as  McClellan,  Halleck,  Buell, 
Grant,  and  others,  the  very  highest  positions.     The  question 
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with  him  was — who  will  lead  our  troops  to  the  most  speedy 
and  decisive  victories  ? 

The  general  plan  of  the  war  seemed  to  be  :  first,  to 
blockade  the  entire  coast  of  the  insurgent  states  ;  second,  the 
military  occupation  of  the  border  slave  states,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect and  sustain  the  Union  men  resident  therein  ;  third,  the 
recovery  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Gulf,  by  which  the 
Confederacy  would  be  divided,  and  the  great  outlet  of  the 
Northwest  to  New  Orleans  and  the  ocean  would  be  secured; 
fourth,  the  destruction  of  the  rebel  army  in  Virginia,  and  the 
capture  of  Richmond,  the  rebel  capital.  To  accomplish 
these  purposes,  and  to  resist  their  accomplishment,  stupen- 
dous preparations  were  made  on  both  sides. 

In  the  autumn  of  1861,  General  George  B.  McClellan 
had  under  his  command,  at  Washington  and  its  vicinity,  on 
the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  well  armed  men.  General 
Halleck,  who  was  in  command  in  the  West,  had  a  very  large 
army.  McClellan  was  a  skillful  organizer,  and  had  the  power 
of  making  himself  personally  popular,  but  was  slow,  very  cau- 
tious, and  was  never  ready.  With  his  magnificent  army, 
greatly  exceeding  that  which  confronted  him — he  lay  inactive 
all  the  fall  of  1861,  and  the  winter  of  186 1-2,  into  February, 
permitting  the  Potomac  to  be  closed  by  batteries  on  the 
western  shore,  above  and  below  his  army,  and  the  rebel  flag 
to  be  flaunted  in  his  face,  and  in  that  of  the  government, 
from  the  Virginia  hills  overlooking  the  capital. 1 

It  was  the  era  of  brilliant  reviews  and  magnificent  mil- 
itary displays,  of  parade,  festive  parties,  and  junketings. 
The  President  was  impatient  at  this  inactivity,  and  again  and 
again  urged  action  on  the  part  of  the  General.  But  McClel- 
lan, having  in  August,  1861,  offended  General  Scott,  by 
whom  he  was  styled  "  an  ambitious  Junior,"  and  caused  the 

1.  "During  all  this  time  the  Confederate  army  lay  at  Centerville,  insolently  men- 
acing Washington.  *  *  It  never  presented  an  effective  strength  of  over  50,- 
000  men."    Webb's  Peninsular  Campaign,  p.  26. 
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old  veteran  to  ask  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list, 1  was  left 
in  command.  When  urged  to  action  by  the  President,  he 
always  had  some  plausible  excuse  for  delay.  At  length  the 
patience  of  the  Executive  was  exhausted,  and,  on  the  27th 
of  January,  1862,  he  issued  an  order  that  a  general  move- 
ment of  the  land  and  naval  forces  should  be  made,  on  the 
2 2d  of  February,  against  the  insurgents.  This  order  has 
been  much  criticised.  It  was  addressed  to  the  army  and 
navy  generally,  but  was  intended  especially  for  General 
McClellan  and  his  army. 

A  brief  recital  of  what  had  been  done  at  the  West  and 
elsewhere,  will  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
army  of  the  Potomac,  the  forces  of  the  republic  had  been 
active,  energetic,  and  generally  successful.  On  the  6th  of 
November,  1861,  General  U.  S.  Grant,  moving  from  Cairo, 
attacked  Belmont,  and  destroyed  the  military  stores  of  the 
enemy  at  that  place.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1862,  Colonel 
James  A.  Garfield  attacked  and  defeated  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall, at  Middle  Creek,  Kentucky.  On  the  18th  of  January, 
General  George  H.  Thomas,  a  true  and  loyal  Virginian,  who, 
like  Scott,  was  faithful  to  his  flag,  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  rebel  Generals  Zollikoffer  and  Crittenden,  at  Mill 
Spring. 

The  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  having  their 
sources  far  within  the  rebel  lines,  and  running  to  the  north 
and  west,  empty  into  the  Ohio.  To  secure  these  rivers  from 
Union  gun-boats,  the  insurgents  had  constructed  and  garri- 
soned Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donelson,  on 
the  Cumberland.  Flag-officer  Foote,  one  of  the  most  skill- 
ful and  energetic  officers  of  the  navy,  commanded  the  Union 
fleet  on  the  Western  rivers.  Co-operating  with  General  Grant, 
they  planned  an  attack  on  Fort  Henry.  On  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Foote,  with  his  gun-boats,  attacked  and  captured  that 
Fort — not  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Grant,  who  was  approach- 
ing.    Grant  and  Foote  then  moved   to  the  attack  of  Fort 

1.  The  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Series  1,  Vol.  II,  Part  3d,  Corre- 
spondence, etc.,  pp,  4,  5.  6,  etc. 
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Donelson.  On  the  16th  of  February,  they  invested  the  fort. 
After  several  days  hard  fighting,  the  rebel  General  Buckner 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  General  Grant,  asking  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  to  settle  terms  of  surrender.  Grant  replied:  "  No 
terms  except  unconditional  surrender  can  be  accepted.  I 
propose  to  move  immediately  on  your  works."  Buckner  did 
not  wait  the  assault,  but  surrendered  at  discretion.  This 
victory,  and  the  note  of  Grant,  gave  to  him  the  sobriquet  of 
"Unconditional  Surrender  Grant."  Arms,  stores,  and  more 
than  twelve  thousand  prisoners  were  captured.  This  brilliant 
victory  electrified  the  country,  and  the  President,  impatient, 
and  careworn  over  the  long  and  mysterious  delay  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  looked  ten  years  younger  upon  the  evening 
of  the  reception  of  the  inspiring  news. 

General  Floyd,  late  the  treacherous  Secretary  of  War 
under  Buchanan,  and  who  had  been  in  command,  was  con- 
scious that  a  man  who  had  plotted  treason  against  the 
national  government  while  in  the  Cabinet,  deserved  punish- 
ment as  a  traitor,  and  fled  at  night  before  the  surrender. 
These  substantial  victories  compelled  the  evacuation  by  the 
rebels  of  Kentucky,  and  opened  Tennessee  to  the  Union 
forces.  Bowling  Green,  called  by  the  insurgents  the  Gibral- 
tar of  Kentucky,  was,  on  the  15th  of  February,  occupied  by 
General  Mitchell  of  the  Union  army. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  the  Union  troops  occupied 
Nashville,  the  capital  of  the  great  state  of  Tennessee,  and, 
in  March  thereafter,  Andrew  Johnson,  having  been  appointed 
provisional  governor,  arrived,  and  the  persecuted  Unionists 
of  the  state  gladly  rallied  around  him.  In  East  Tennessee 
— his  old  home — loyalty  was  general,  and  the  Union  flag 
was  hailed  with  exclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude. 

On  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  March,  was  fought  the  battle 
of  Pea  Ridge,  and  General  Halleck  telegraphed  with  exulta- 
tion: "  The  Union  flag  is  floating  in  Arkansas."  On  the 
13th  of  March,  General  John  Pope,  of  Illinois,  moving  down 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  compelled  the  evacuation 
of  New  Madrid,  and  then  laid  siege  to  Island  No  10,  in  the 
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Mississippi,  which,  on  the  7th  of  April,  he  captured,  with 
provisions,  arms,  and  military  stores. 

Thus  the  Union  forces  had  been  steadily  advancing  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Buell's  army  was  at  Nash- 
ville, and  the  Confederates  saw  with  dismay  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  wrenched  from  them,  and 
realized  that  unless  the  armies  of  Grant  and  Buell  could  be 
driven  back,  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  would  be 
lost. 

Lee  seemed  to  calculate,  with  confidence,  that  all  would 
remain  "  quiet  on  the  Potomac"  as  usual,  for  he  sent  Beau- 
regard from  his  army  in  Virginia  to  the  West,  while  the 
rebel  forces  west  of  the  Alleghanies  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  their  ablest  general,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 
He  realized  the  vast,  perhaps  decisive  importance  of  the 
impending  conflict  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  his 
address  to  his  army,  before  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  he  said  : 
"  Remember,  soldiers,  the  fair,  broad,  abounding  lands,  the 
happy  homes,  that  will  be  desolated  by  your  defeat.  The  eyes 
and  hopes  of  eight  millions  of  people  rest  upon  you." 

On  the  6th  of  April,  the  great  armies  met  on  the  bank  of 
the  Tennessee  and  fought  the  terrible  and  bloody  battle  of 
Shiloh,  or  Pittsburgh  Landing.  General  Grant  occupied  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river.  Buell  was  approaching  from  the 
north.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Confederates  to  surprise 
and  whip  Grant  before  Buell  could  come  to  his  support. 
Before  six  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  April  6th,  the  rebel 
columns  attacked  furiously,  and  rushing  on  like  a  whirlwind, 
threatened  to  drive  the  Union  troops  into  the  river.  Grant 
arrived  on  the  field  at  8  a.  m.,  and,  rallying  and  re-forming 
his  lines,  with  unflinching  determination,  continued  the  fight. 
Charge  after  charge  was  made  by  the  impetuous  and  confi- 
dent Confederates,  but  they  were  met  with  dogged  and  per- 
sistent courage.  Thus  the  fight  went  on  during  the  long 
day,  but  the  Union  troops  were  gradually  forced  back 
towards  the  river,  into  a  semi-circle,  with  the  river  in  the 
rear.      The  Union  General   Wallace,    and  the  rebel  com- 
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mander  Johnston,  with  many  other  brave  and  distinguished 
officers  on  both  sides,  were  killed.  The  long  dreary  day 
closed,  with  the  advantage  all  on  the  side  of  the  rebels,  and 
Beauregard  at  evening  announced  a  complete  victory.  But 
with  the  night  Buell  arrived  with  his  gallant  army,  and  the 
morrow  brought  victory  to  the  Union  arms.  Grant  had 
exhibited  those  stubborn,  resolute,  persistent  qualities,  which 
would  not  know  defeat.  With  the  fresh  troops  of  Buell 
and  Lew  Wallace,  he  early  the  next  morning  attacked  the 
rebels,  drove  them  from  the  field,  and  pursued  them  towards 
their  intrenchments  at  Corinth. 

This,  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  the  war,  was 
fought  by  troops  not  many  months  in  the  service,  but  many 
of  whom  had  been  already  often  in  battle.  It  was  a  long, 
terrible  fight,  but  when  the  sun  went  down  on  the  second 
day,  it  went  down  on  an  army  of  flying  rebels,  who  had 
gained  an  experience  of  the  courage,  persistence,  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  soldiers  of  the  West,  which  they  never  forgot. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  the  batteries  of  General  Halleck, 
commanding  in  the  West,  opened  on  the  rebel  fortifications 
at  Corinth,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  the  rebels  were 
driven  out,  abandoning  their  fortifications  with  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  military  stores.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  eventful  story 
of  the  armies  of  the  West,  during  the  year  1861  and  the 
earlier  part  of  1862.  Nor  were  the  national  forces  idle  at 
the  extreme  South. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1862,  Roanoke  Island,  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  was  captured  by  General  Burnside 
and  Admiral  Goldsborough,  with  prisoners,  arms,  and  mili- 
tary stores.  On  the  14th  of  March,  General  Burnside  cap- 
tured Newburn.  On  the  nth  of  April,  General  David 
Hunter  captured  Fort  Pulaski,  and  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1862,  Macon  in  Georgia  was  taken. 

New  Orleans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  was  early 
in  the  war  an  object  of  anxious  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  President.  Having  passed  his  life  in  the  West,  know- 
ing this  great  river  as  one  who  in  early  manhood  had  urged 
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a  boat  over  its  majestic  waters,  he  had  seen  its  thousands  of 
miles  of  navigable  tributary  streams,  and  itself  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  far  North,  covered  with  steamers,  carrying  to  salt 
water  the  vast  products  of  a  delta  and  territory  more  pro- 
ductive than  that  of  the  Nile.  From  the  beginning,  he  felt 
perfectly  certain  that  the  hardy  Western  pioneers  would  "hew 
their  way  to  the  sea."  New  Orleans  had  long  been  the 
object  of  national  pride.  The  victory  of  General  Jackson 
at  that  place  had  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  military  achievements  on  record.  This  interesting 
city,  over  which  had  floated  the  lilies  of  France  ;  this  metro- 
polis of  the  Southwest  had  fallen  by  the  treason  of  General 
Twiggs,  an  unresisting  victim,  into  the  toils  of  the  conspira- 
tors. 

In  the  autumn  of  1861,  an  expedition  under  the  command 
of  Captain  David  G.  Farragut,  and  General  B.  F.  Butler, 
was  organized  for  its  capture.  Farragut  was  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  a  hearty,  bluff,  honest,  downright  sailor,  full  of 
energy,  determination,  and  ability;  with  a  courage  and  fer- 
tility of  resources  never  surpassed.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  dare  everything,  and  rarely  fail.  There  is  no 
brighter  name  than  his  among  the  naval  heroes  of  the  world. 
On  the  25th  of  March,  1862,  Butler  landed  his  troops  on 
Ship  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile.  On  the  17th  of  April,  Farragut  with  his  fleet 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forts  which  guarded  the 
approach  to  the  city.  After  bombarding  these  forts  for 
several  days  without  reducing  them,  with  the  inspiration  of 
genius  he  determined  to  run  past  their  guns.  The  hazard 
was  fearful.  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  river,  mounted  over  an  hundred  heavy  cannon; 
besides  this,  the  river  was  blocked  up  by  sunken  hulks, 
piles,  and  every  obstruction  which  could  be  devised.  In 
addition,  he  would  have  to  encounter  thirteen  gunboats, 
the  floating  ironclad  Louisiana,  and  the  ram  Manassas.  The 
authorities  at  New  Orleans  were  confident.  "  Our  only 
fear,"  said  the  city  press,  "  is  that   the    Northern  invaders 
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will  not  appear."  Farragut  soon  dissipated  these  fears.  On 
the  night  of  the  24th  of  April,  amidst  a  storm  of  shot  and 
shell,  the  darkness  illuminated  by  the  mingled  fires  of  ships, 
forts,  and  burning  vessels,  he  passed  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip;  he  crushed  through  all  obstructions;  he  destroyed  the 
ram  and  gunboats  which  opposed  him;  he  steamed  past  the 
batteries;  he  ascended  the  great  river,  and  laid  his  broadsides 
to  the  proud  city  of  the  Southwest. 

The  town  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people 
surrendered,  and  the  flag  of  the  Union  floated  once  more  over 
the  Crescent  City,  never  again  to  be  removed.  For,  as  was 
grimly  said  by  a  rebel  officer  on  the  fall  of  Richmond,  "  It 
has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  Confederates  to  retake  the 
cities  and  posts  captured  by  the  Union  forces."  Baton 
Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  was  taken  without  resistance 
on  the  7th  of  May,  Natchez  on  the  12th,  and  for  a  time 
the  Mississippi  was  opened  as  far  up  as  Vicksburg. 

As  the  President  read  the  report  of  these  various  suc- 
cesses, he  could  not  fail  to  compare  and  to  contrast  them 
with  the  inaction  of  the  grand  army  of  the  Potomac.  Of  that 
army  great  and  sanguine  expectations  had  been  formed.  It 
was  commanded,  as  has  been  stated,  by  George  B.  McClel- 
lan,  who  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  in  November,  1861, 
as  General  in  Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  was 
less  than  thirty-six  years  of  age.  Popular  feeling,  eager  to 
welcome  victories  and  to  reward  him  with  honor,  had 
already  called  him  the  "  Young  Napoleon." 

The  army  of  the  Potomac  was  regarded  as  the  main 
army;  it  was  encamped  in  and  around  Washington,  the 
source  of  supplies;  when  there  were  not  arms  for  all,  this 
army  was  first  supplied,  and  if  there  was  a  choice,  this  body 
of  troops  had  the  preference.  It  is  not  intended  to  ques- 
tion .the  patriotism  or  the  courage  of  the  General  in  Chief, 
nor  to  suggest  a  doubt  of  his  loyalty,  but  he  did  not  dis- 
guise his  hostility  to  the  radicals.  He  had  no  sympathy  for 
the  abolitionists,  and  he  let  them  know  it.  While  condemn- 
ing secession,  he  had  more  sympathy  for  slaveholders  than 
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for  slaves.  He  criticised  freely  the  radical  acts  of  Congress 
and  the  administration,  and  he  very  soon  became  the  center 
around  which  gathered  all  who  opposed  the  radical  meas- 
ures of  the  President  and  of  Congress.  They  flattered  the 
young  general,  and  suggested  to  him  that  he  could  become 
the  great  pacificator.  This  may  aid  in  explaining  his  strange 
and  mysterious  inactivity. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  27th  of  January  the 
President  issued  an  order  for  active  operations.  This  order 
contemplated  a  general  advance  in  concert  by  all  the  forces 
in  the  field.  On  the  31st  of  January,  the  President  ordered 
an  expedition,  the  immediate  object  of  which  was  to  seize 
and  occupy  a  position  on  the  railway  southwest  of  Manassas 
Junction.  McClellan  did  not  move  until  early  in  March, 
and  then  reached  Centreville  with  his  immense  army,  to  find 
it  abandoned,  and  wooden  guns  in  position  on  the  works 
behind  which  the  rebels,  in  far  inferior  numbers,  had 
remained  all  the  autumn  and  winter  unassailed.  But  his 
words,  addressed  to  his  army  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  led 
the  country  to  hope  that  he  would  now  make  up  in  energy 
and  celerity  his  long  delay.  He  said  :  "  The  army  of  the 
Potomac  is  now  a  real  army.  Magnificent  in  material, 
admirable  in  discipline,  excellently  equipped  and  armed. 
Your  commanders  are  all  that  I  could  wish." 

Such  being  the  case,  and  with  a  force  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong,  carrying  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  a  brilliant  and  triumphant  cam- 
paign was  confidently  looked  for.  Lincoln  had  given 
McClellan  his  confidence,  and  was  very  slow  to  withdraw  it, 
for  he  was  always  noted  for  the  unflinching  fidelity  with 
which  he  stood  by  those  whom  he  trusted.  He  had  sus- 
tained this  general  against  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
earnest  Union  men  of  the  nation.  The  committee  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  appointed  by  Congress,  the  fiery  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  many  others,  had  chafed  and  complained 
during  all  the  winter  of  1861-62  at  McClellan's  inactivity. 
He  had  done  a  great  work  in  organizing  this  splendid  army, 
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but  he  could  not  be  made  to  lead  a  bold,  aggressive  cam- 
paign. Could  this  army,  on  the  day  it  struck  its  tents 
around  Washington,  have  been  transferred  to  the  command 
of  a  rapid,  indefatigable,  and  energetic  officer  like  Sheridan, 
or  to  the  hero  of  Atlanta  and  the  "Grand  March,"  or  to 
Thomas,  or  to  the  unflinching  iron  will  of  Grant,  it  would 
have  marched  into  Richmond  long  before  McClellan  reached 
the  Chickahominy. 

Celerity  of  movement,  quick  and  rapid  blows,  were 
impossible  with  the  amount  of  impedimenta  which  hampered 
McClellan's  movements.  Washington  was  an  attractive 
place  to  the  gay  young  officers  of  this  army.  Members  of 
Congress  were  curious  to  learn  what  was  the  camp  equipage 
which  required  six  immense  four-horse  wagons  drawn  up 
before  the  door  of  the  general,  each  wagon  marked:  "  Head- 
quarters of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;"  and  when  it  was 
reported  that  Grant  had  taken  the  field  with  only  a  spare 
shirt,  a  hair  brush,  and  a  tooth  brush,  comparisons  were 
made  between  Eastern  luxury  and  Western  hardihood. 

During  this  long  inaction  on  the  Potomac,  while  the 
forces  of  the  West  were  capturing  Forts  Donelson  and 
Henry,  and  driving  the  rebels  out  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Tennessee,  the  impatience  of  the  President  was  not  always 
suppressed.  On  one  occasion  he  said  :  "  If  General  Mc- 
Clellan does  not  want  to  use  the  army  for  some  days,  I 
should  like  to  borrow  it  and  see  if  it  cannot  be  made  to  do 
something." 

On  the  8th  of  March,  the  President  directed  that,  Wash- 
ington being  left  entirely  secure,  a  movement  should  begin 
not  later  than  the  18th  of  March,  and  that  the  General  in 
Chief  should  be  responsible  for  its  commencement  as  early 
as  that  day.  Also  that  the  army  and  navy  should  cooperate 
in  an  immediate  effort  to  capture  the  rebel  batteries  on  the 
Potomac. '  The  army  did  not  cooperate,  and  the  batteries 
were  not  captured. 

1  President's  War  Order  No.  3.  See  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
Series  1,  Vol  II.,  p.  Ill,  p.  58. 
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On  the  1 2th  of  March,  at  a  council  of  war  held  at  Fair- 
fax Court  House,  a  majority  decided  to  proceed  against 
Richmond  by  Fortress  Monroe.  The  President  acquiesced, 
although  his  opinion  had  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  direct 
march  upon  Richmond.  His  acquiescence  was  upon  the  con- 
dition that  Washington  should  be  left  entirely  secure,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  force  move  down  the  Potomac  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  or  anywhere  between  Washington  and 
Fortress  Monroe,  "  or  at  all  events  to  move  at  once  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy  by  some  route." 

While  impatiently  following  the  slow  movements  of  Mc- 
Clellan,  the  nation  was  electrified  by  news  of  a  conflict  upon 
the  water,  between  the  iron  clad  "  Virginia  "  and  the  "  Moni- 
tor," which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  March,  1862.  When 
Norfolk  was  shamefully  abandoned  in  the  spring  of  1861 
by  the  federal  officers,  among  other  vessels  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  was  the  "  Merrimac."  Sheathing  her  sides  with 
iron  armor,  and  changing  her  name  to  the  "  Virginia,"  on 
the  9th  of  March  she  steamed  down  the  James,  and  attacked 
and  destroyed  the  United  States  frigates,  "  Cumberland  " 
and  "  Congress."  The  officers  of  the  "  Cumberland  "  fought 
until  the  ship  went  down  with  her  flags  still  flying.  The 
"  Minnesota,"  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  "  Cumberland,"  ran 
aground  and  lay  at  the  mercy  of  this  terrible  iron-clad  bat- 
tery. But  just  at  the  time  when  it  seemed  that  the  James, 
and  the  Potomac,  and  Washington  itself,  was  at  the  mercy 
of  this  apparently  invulnerable  ship,  there  was  seen  approach- 
ing in  the  distance,  a  low,  turtle-like  looking  nondescript, 
which,  as  she  came  nearer,  was  made  out  to  be  the  iron-clad 
"  Monitor,"  just  built  as  an  experiment  by  the  distinguished 
engineer,  Erricsson.  She  mounted  two  eleven  inch  Dahl- 
gren  guns,  carrying  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pound 
shot.  As  compared  with  the  "  Virginia,"  she  was  a  David 
to  a  Goliath.  She  boldly  and  successfully  attacked  her 
gigantic  enemy,  thereby  saving  the  fleet,  and  perhaps  the 
capital.     Whole  broadsides  were  fired  at  the  little  "  Moni- 
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tor,"  with  no  more  effect  than  volleys  of  stones  would 
have  had. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  the  President  ordered  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  direct  General  McClellan  "  to  commence  his  for- 
ward movement  from  his  new  base  at  once."  '  On  the  5th 
of  April,  General  McClellan,  when  near  Yorktown,  said  to 
the  President:  "  The  enemy  are  in  large  force  along  our 
front,  *  *  *  their  works  formidable," 2  and  adds:  "I 
am  of  opinion  I  shall  have  to  fight  all  the  available  force  of 
the  rebels  not  far  from  here."  On  the  other  hand,  the  rebel 
General  Magruder,  in  his  report  of  July  3rd,  says  that  the 
whole  force  with  which  Yorktown  was  held,  was  eleven 
thousand,  and  that  a  portion  of  his  line  was  held  by  five 
thousand  men.  "  That  with  five  thousand  men  exclusive 
of  the  garrisons,  we  stopped  and  held  in  check  over  one 
hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy.  *  *  *  The  men 
slept  in  the  trenches,  and  under  arms,  but  to  my  great 
surprise,  he  (McClellan)  permitted  day  after  day  to  elapse 
without  any  assault."  3 

This  force  detained  McClellan  from  April  isttoMay4th. 
With  an  army  of  nearly  or  quite  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
he  set  down  to  a  regular  siege,  and  when  he  was  fully  ready  to 
open  with  his  great  guns,  the  enemy  had  left.  A  vigorous  and 
active  commander  would  not  have  permitted  this  handful  of 
men  to  delay  his  march.  On  the  nth  of  April,  the  President 
telegraphed  to  McClellan:  "You  now  have  one  hundred 
thousand  troops  with  you,  independent  of  General  Wool's 
command.  I  think  that  you  had  better  break  the  enemy's 
line  at  once."  4 

In  reply  to  McClellan's  constant  applications  for  re-en- 
forcements, the  President,  on  the  9th  of  April,  wrote  him  a 

1.  Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion,  Series  I.  VII.  p.  3d,  p.  65. 

2.  Official  Reports  of  the  Rebellion,  S.  I.  VII.  p.  3d,  p.  71. 

3.  This  report  of  Magruder  is  corroborated  by  a  letter  from  General  Raines  to 
General  Hill,  in  which  he  says  that  when  McClellan  approached  Yorktown,  Magruder 
had  but  9,300  effective  men.  See  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  S.  I. 
VII.  p.  3d,  p.  516. 

4.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  pp.  319-320. 
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very  kind  and  frank  letter,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
says:  "  I  suppose  the  whole  force  which  has  gone  forward 
to  you,  is  with  you  by  this  time,  and  if  so,  I  think  that  it  is 
the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike  a  blow.  By  delay,  the 
enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you — that  is,  he  will  gain 
faster  by  fortifications  and  re-enforcements  than  you  can  by 
re-enforcements  alone;  and  once  more  let  me  tell  you,  it  is 
indispensable  to  you  that  you  strike  a  blow.  I  am  powerless 
to  help  this.  You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  I 
always  insisted  that  going  down  the  bay  in  search  of  a  field, 
instead  of  fighting  near  Manassas,  was  only  shifting,  not  sur- 
mounting the  difficulty.  *  *  *  The  country  will  not  fail 
to  note — and  it  is  now  noting — that  the  present  hesitation  to 
move  upon  an  intrenched  enemy,  is  but  the  story  of  Manas- 
sas repeated.  I  beg  to  assure  you  I  have  never  written  * 
*  *  in  greater  kindness,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sus- 
tain you,  so  far  as  in  my  most  anxious  judgment  I  con- 
sistently can.     But  you  must  act!' l 

Yet  McClellan,  disregarding  these  urgent  and  repeated 
appeals  and  orders,  still  remained  in  front  of  the  works  at 
Yorktown.  His  "  long  delay,"  as  Johnston  called  it,  was  as 
inexplicable  to  the  Confederates,  as  to  the  administration  at 
Washington.2  On  the  226.  of  April,  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  writing  to  Lee,  says,  "  No  one  but  McClellan 
could  have  hesitated  to  attack."  3 

No  one  can  read  the  official  records  of  the  war,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  government,  without  being  impressed  by  the 
patience  and  forbearance  of  the  President.  Earnestly,  and 
frequently,  and  vainly,  he  urged,  entreated,  and  directed 
McClellan,  again  and  again,  "  to  strike  a  blow."  The  impar- 
tial judgment  of  the  future  will  be  that  Lincoln's  forbear- 

1.  Report  on  Conduct  of  War,  p.  1.  pp.  321-322. 

2.  General  Johnston,  writing  to  General  Robert  E  Lee,  April  29th,  says  :"I  sus- 
pect McClellan  is  waiting  for  iron-clad  war  vessels  for  James  River.  They  would 
enable  him  to  reach  Richmond  three  days  before  us.  I  cannot  account  otherwise  for 
this  long  delay  here."  *  *  "Yorktown  cannot  hold  out."  See  Official  Rec- 
ords of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,    Sec.  1,  Vol.  VII,  Pt.  3d,  p.  473. 

3.  The  same,  p.  454. 
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ance  was  continued  long  after  it  had  "  ceased  to  be  a  vir- 
tue." 

On  the  6th  of  April,  the  President  telegraphed  to  McClel- 
lan  :  "  I  think  you  had  better  break  the  enemy's  line  from 
Yorktown  at  once."  On  the  9th  of  April,  he  said  :  "  I 
think  it  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike  a  blow.  It  is  indis- 
pensable for  you  to  strike  a  blow.  You  must  act."  On  the 
1st  of  May,  he  asked  :  "  Is  anything  to  be  done  ?  "  On  the 
25th  of  May,  Mr.  Lincoln  telegraphed  McClellan  :  "  I  think 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  you  must  either  attack  Rich- 
mond, or  give  up  the  job,  and  come  to  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington." 

On  the  21st  of  June,  McClellan,  from  his  camp  on  the 
Chickahominy,  addressing  the  President,  asked  permission 
"  to  lay  before  your  Excellency  my  views  as  to  the  present 
state  of  military  affairs  throughout  the  whole  country."  The 
President  replied,  with  great  good  nature  and  some  sarcasm  : 
"  If  it  would  not  divert  your  time  and  attention  from  the  army 
under  your  command,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  views 
on  the  present  state  of  military  affairs  throughout  the  whole 
country." 

On  the  27th  of  June,  McClellan  announced  his  intention 
to  retreat  to  the  James  River,  and  he  had  the  indiscretion  to 
send  to  the  Secretary  of  War  an  insubordinate  and  insulting 
dispatch,  in  which  he  says  :  "  If  I  save  this  army,  I  tell  you 
plainly,  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you,  nor  to  any  one  at  Washing- 
ton. You  have  done  your  best  to  destroy  this  army."  Such 
a  dispatch  addressed  to  any  government,  the  head  of  which 
was  less  patient  and  forbearing  than  Lincoln,  would  have 
resulted  in  his  removal,  arrest,  and  trial.  The  great  army, 
with  its  spirit  unbroken,  at  times  turning  at  bay,  retreated  to 
Malvern  Hill. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  while  at  Harrison's  Landing,  McClel- 
lan had  the  presumption  to  send  to  the  President  a  long  let- 
ter of  advice  upon  the  general  conduct  of  the  administration. 
This  letter  is  important,  as  it  illustrates  the  character  of  the 
man,  and  the   relations  between  him  and   the    Executive. 
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Unfortunately  for  his  usefulness  as  a  soldier,  he  had  per- 
mitted himself  to  become  the  head  of  a  party,  and  was  look- 
ing to  the  Presidency,  at  the  hands  of  those  in  opposition  to 
the  President,  and  whose  nominee  he  became  at  the  next 
Presidential  election. 

The  high  command  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  given  him  ; 
the  crowd  of  staff-officers  and  subordinates,  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  and  flattered  ;  his  personal  popularity  with  his 
soldiers  ;  all  these  had  turned  his  head,  and  his  failures  as  a 
leader  did  not  restore  his  judgment.  This  young  captain  of 
engineers,  not  thirty-seven  years  old,  who  had  never  seen  a 
day's  service  in  public  life,  whose  studies  had  been  those  of 
a  civil  and  military  engineer,  and  who,  by  the  grace  and  favor 
of  the  President  was  in  command  of  the  army,  undertook  to 
enlighten  the  Executive  on  the  most  grave,  and  novel,  and 
complex  questions  involved  in  the  civil  war.  Questions 
which  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  ablest  and  most  experienced 
statesmen  of  the  world.  This  young  engineer  and  railroad 
president  had  the  presumption  to  advise  and  seek  to  instruct 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet. 

The  tone  of  the  letter  was  immodest  and  dictatorial. 
McClellan  said  to  his  commander:  "  Let  neither  military  dis- 
aster, political  faction,  nor  foreign  war  shake  your  settled 
purpose  to  enforce  the  equal  operation  of  the  laws  upon 
the  people  of  every  state."  Then  he  tells  the  Executive 
how  the  war  must  be  carried  on.  "  Neither  confiscation  of 
property,  political  executions  of  persons,  territorial  organ- 
ization of  states,  or  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  should  be 
contemplated  for  one  moment."  And  he  then  intimates, 
that  unless  his  views  as  presented,  "  should  be  made  known 
and  approved,  the  effort  to  obtain  the  requisite  forces  will 
be  almost  hopeless.  A  declaration  of  radical  views,  espe- 
cially upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present 
armies."  ' 

The  President  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  commander 
of  his  armies  personal  fidelity  and  sympathy,  if  not  loyalty 

1.  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  385-3S6. 
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to  his  administration.  General  McClellan  gave  him  neither. 
He  was  in  the  hands,  and  he  was  the  instrument,  of  those 
who  wished  to  overthrow  the  administration,  and  to  go  into 
power  upon  its  ruins.  Knowing  this,  Mr.  Lincoln  continued 
him  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  and  urged  him  again  and 
again  "  to  strike  a  blow,"  to  achieve  those  victories  which 
might  have  made  him  President.  General  McClellan  had 
done  nothing  then — he  has  done  nothing  since — to  justifv 
or  excuse  the  presumption  of  his  conduct. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1862,  the  President  visited  the  camp 
of  General  McClellan,  and  was  depressed  upon  finding  that, 
of  the  magnificent  army  with  which  that  general  had  started 
to  capture  Richmond,  and  with  all  the  re-enforcements  which 
had  been  sent  to  it,  there  were  now  remaining  only  eighty- 
five  thousand  effective  men.  There  is  a  touching  story  in 
Roman  history  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  calling  in  vain 
upon  Varus  to  give  him  back  his  legions.  The  President 
might  well  have  said  to  McClellan,  at  Harrison  Landing  : 
"  Where  are  my  soldiers,  where  the  patriotic  young  volun- 
teers, vainly  sacrificed  in  fruitless  battles  from  Yorktown  to 
Malvern  Hill,  and  the  still  larger  numbers  who  have  per- 
ished in  hospitals,  and  in  the  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy  ?" 
"  What  has  been  gained  by  this  costly  sacrifice  ?  " 

The  records  of  the  Confederates  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  there  were  several  occasions  when  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  could  have  broken  through  their  thin  lines  and 
gone  into  Richmond,  but  McClellan  had  not  the  sagacity  to 
discover  it,  and  if  he  had  known  of  their  weakness,  he  would 
probably  have  hesitated  until  it  was  too  late.-  The  dis- 
asters and  failures  of  the  great  army  of  McClellan,  con- 
trasted with  the  brilliant  successes  at  the  West,  naturally 
suggested  the  transfer  to  the  East  of  some  of  the  officers 
under  whom  these  successes  had  been  achieved.  On  the 
nth  of  July,  1862,  Halleck  had  been  appointed  General  in 
Chief,  and  on  the  23d  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  such. 

General  John  Pope,  son  of  Nathaniel  Pope,  United 
States  District  Judge  of  Illinois,  in  whose  courts  the  Presi- 
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dent  had  for  many  years  practised  law,  was  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  rising  young  officers  of  the 
West.  He  had  been  successful  at  Island  No.  10,  and  at 
New  Madrid  on  the  Mississippi.  Lincoln  knew  him  and  his 
family  well.  They  had  been  neighbors,  and  the  President 
rejoiced  in  his  fame.  On  the  27th  of  June  he  issued  an 
order,  creating  the  army  of  Virginia,  under  the  command  of 
General  Pope,  to  consist  of  the  three  army  corps  of  Generals 
Fremont,  Banks,  and  McDowell.  Fremont  resigned  on  the 
ground  that  Pope  was  his  junior. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  Pope  assumed  command,  and  issued 
an  address  to  his  army  in  which  he  said: 

"  I  have  come  to  you  from  the  West,  where  we  have  always  seen 
the  backs  of  our  enemies  ;  from  an  army  whose  business  it  has  been 
to  seek  an  adversary,  and  beat  him  when  found  ;  whose  policy  has  been 
attack  and  not  defense.  In  but  one  instance  has  the  enemy  been  able  to 
place  our  Western  armies  in  a  defensive  attitude.  I  presume  I  have  been 
called  here  to  pursue  the  same  system,  and  to  lead  you  against  the 
enemy.  It  is  my  purpose  to  do  so,  and  that  speedily.  I  am  sure  you 
long  for  an  opportunity  to  win  the  distinction  you  are  capable  of  achiev- 
ing; that  opportunity  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you.  In  the  meantime,  I 
desire  you  to  dismiss  certain  phrases  I  am  sorry  to  find  in  vogue  amongst 
you." 

"  I  hear  constantly  of  taking  strong  positions  and  holding  them — of 
lines  of  retreat  and  bases  of  supplies.  Let  us  discard  such  ideas.  The 
strongest  position  a  soldier  should  desire  to  occupy  is  one  from  which  he 
can  most  easily  advance  against  the  enemy.  Let  us  study  the  probable 
line  of  retreat  of  our  opponents,  and  leave  our  own  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Let  us  look  before  us  and  not  behind.  Success  and  glory  are  in  the 
advance — disaster  and  shame  lurk  in  the  rear.  Let  us  act  on  this  under- 
standing, and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  your  banners  shall  be  inscribed 
with  many  a  glorious  deed,  and  that  your  names  will  be  dear  to  your 
countrymen  forever." 

This  indiscreet  address,  though  so  full  of  the  ardor  of  a 
young,  successful,  and  sanguine  soldier,  was  as  bad  in  taste 
as  mistaken  in  policy.  While  it  indicated  a  vigorous  policy 
and  a  spirited  campaign,  it  naturally  created  an  intense  feel- 
ing of  hostility  against  him  among  the  officers  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.     It  aroused  local  jealousy,  and  increased 
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the  prejudice  which  resulted  in  the  sacrifice  of  Pope  and 
others.  At  the  close  of  a  brilliant  and  successful  campaign 
it  would  have  been  more  excusable. 

The  failure  of  McClellan's  campaign  did  not  in  the  least 
dishearten  the  North,  nor  shake  the  determination  of  the 
people  to  crush  the  rebellion.  It  created  the  necessity  for 
still  greater  efforts.  The  governors  of  seventeen  states  met 
at  Altoona,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  united 
in  an  address  to  the  President,  announcing  the  readiness  of 
the  people  of  their  respective  states  to  respond  to  a  call  for 
more  soldiers,  and  their  desire  for  the  most  vigorous  meas- 
ures for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  President  issued  a  call 
for  three  hundred  thousand  additional  volunteers. 

Pope  had  but  about  thirty-eight  thousand  men.  With 
this  small  force  he  was  to  defend  Washington,  hold  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  repel  the  expected  approach 
of  Lee.  He  was  early  aware  that  he  had  incurred  the  hos- 
tility of  McClellan,  and  that  he  could  not  rely  on  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  that  general  and  his  subordinates.  Conscious 
of  this,  and  seeing  the  fearful  odds  he  was  to  encounter,  he 
asked  to  be  relieved.  This  was  declined,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  do  all  that  was  possible  with  the 
force  under  his  command.  Lee  and  the  army  of  Virginia 
were  nearer  Washington  than  McClellan.  General  Burn- 
side  had  brought  his  army  to  Fortress  Monroe,  ready  to 
cooperate  with  McClellan.  A  bold  move  upon  Richmond 
would  keep  Lee  on  the  defensive,  but  such  a  movement 
under  McClellan — judging  from  the  past — could  scarcely  be 
expected.  It  was  determined  to  withdraw  McClellan's  army 
from  the  James,  and  concentrate  it  with  the  command  of 
Pope.  Pope  was  active  and  vigilant,  and  did  all  that  could 
be  done  with  the  force  under  his  control.  On  the  14th  of 
August,  he  was  reinforced  by  General  Reno's  division  of 
Burnside's  army.  On  the  16th,  he  captured  a  letter  of 
General  Lee  to  Stuart,  showing  that  Lee  was  preparing  to 
mass  an  overwhelming  force  in  his  front,  and  crush  him 
before  he  could  be  re-enforced  from  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
19 
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mac.  He  retired  on  the  night  of  the  18th  behind  the  Rap- 
pahannock. The  presence  of  the  army  of  McClellan  was 
now  imperatively  needed,  and  its  absence  made  Pope's  posi- 
tion critical. 

Where  was  it,  and  why  did  it  not  cooperate  with  Pope  ? 
It  made  no  movement  towards  Richmond  nor  towards  Pope. 
Why  was  this,  and  who  was  responsible  for  Pope's  defeat  ? 
Let  us  examine  the  orders  which  were  sent  to  McClellan, 
and  try  to  determine  whether  he  honestly  and  in  good  faith 
obeyed  these  orders,  or  whether  he  sullenly  disregarded 
them,  and  left  Pope  to  be  crushed.  As  early  as  the  30th  of 
July,  McClellan  had  been  ordered  to  send  away  his  sick  and 
wounded,  and  to  clear  his  hospitals,  preparatory  to  moving. 
This  order  was  repeated  August  2d.  On  the  3d,  he  was 
directed  to  prepare  to  withdraw  his  army  to  Acquia  Creek,  a 
stream  that  empties  into  the  Potomac,  and  within  support- 
ing distance  of  Pope.  He  remonstrated,  delayed  obedience, 
and  remained  where  he  was  until  the  6th.  He  was  then 
advised  that  "  the  order  to  withdraw  would  not  be 
rescinded,"  and  it  was  said  to  him,  with  emphasis:  "  You 
will  be  expected  to  obey  it  with  all  possible  promptness."  On 
the  6th,  he  was  ordered  to  send  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and 
several  batteries  to  Burnside,  who  was  at  Acquia  Creek. 
Instead  of  obeying  promptly,  he  sent  reasons  for  still  fur- 
ther delay,  and  said  he  would  "obey  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances would  permit  it." 

McClellan  did  not  arrive  at  Alexandria  until  August 
26th.  On  the  9th,  General  Halleck  telegraphed  as  follows  : 
"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  enemy  is  massing  his  forces 
in  front  of  Generals  Pope  and  Burnside,  and  that  he  expects 
to  crush  them,  and  move  forward  to  the  Potomac.  You 
must  send  re-enforcements  instantly  to  Acquia  Creek.  Con- 
sidering the  amount  of  transportation  at  your  disposal,  your 
delay  is  not  satisfactory.  You  must  move  with  all  possible 
celerity  !  "  This  was  August  9th,  and  yet  re-enforcements 
did  not  leave  Fortress  Monroe  for  Acquia,  until  the  23d 
of   August  !      On  the    10th,   a  week    after   the  order  was 
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first  given,  Halleck  again  telegraphed  :  "  The  enemy  is 
crossing  the  Rapidan  in  large  force.  They  are  fighting 
General  Pope  to-day.  There  must  be  no  further  delay  in 
your  movements.  That  which  has  already  occurred  was 
entirely  unexpected,  and  must  be  satisfactorily  explained." 
Pope  was  gallantly  fighting  against  an  overwhelming 
force.  Lee  was  massing  troops  to  crush  him  and  reach 
Washington,  and  yet  McClellan  did  not  move.  On  the  12th 
of  August,  General  Halleck  telegraphed  : 

' '  The  Quartermaster  General  informs  me  that  nearly  every  available 
steam  vessel  in  the  country  is  now  under  your  control.  Burnside  moved 
nearly  thirteen  thousand  troops  to  Acquia  Creek  in  less  than  two  days, 
and  his  transports  were  immediately  sent  back  to  you.  All  the  vessels  in 
the  James  River  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  were  placed  at  your  disposal, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  eight  or  ten  thousand  of  your  men  could  be 
transported  daily.  There  has  been,  and  is,  the  most  urgent  necessity 
for  dispatch,  and  not  a  single  moment  must  be  lost  in  getting  additional 
troops  in  front  of  Washington." 

On  the  21st,  Halleck  again  telegraphed  to  McClellan  at 
Fortress  Monroe  : 

"  The  forces  of  Burnside  and  Pope  are  hard  pushed,  and  require 
aid  as  rapidly  as  you  can  send  it.  By  all  means  see  that  the  troops  sent 
have  plenty  of  ammunition,"  etc. 

On  the  evening  of  August  23d,  the  reluctant  and  tardy 
McClellan  at  last  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe,  arriving  at 
Acquia  Creek  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  and  at  Alexandria 
on  the  27th  of  August ! 

It  would  seem  that  no  candid  mind  can  read  the  corre- 
spondence between  Halleck  and  McClellan  and  the  Presi- 
dent, from  early  August  until  September,  without  being 
convinced  that  McClellan  neglected  to  obey  orders,  and  that 
he  did  so  with  a  knowledge  of  the  dangerous  position  of 
Pope.  If  Porter,  or  any  of  McClellan's  lieutenants  had 
been  in  the  position  of  Pope,  would  he  have  been  left  to 
fight,  with  the  force  at  his  command,  the  battles  of  the  27th, 
28th,  and  29th  of  August? 

It  may  be  asked — as  it  often  has  been — why  was  not 
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McClellan  removed  ?  He  was  popular  with  his  army.  His 
subordinates  were  generally  his  friends.  He  was  the  head, 
and  expected  candidate  of  the  democratic  party  for  the 
Presidency.  It  had  been  the  earnest  endeavor  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  unite  and  combine  with  the  republican  party  all  of 
the  democrats  who  were  loyal  to  the  Union  ;  the  removal  of 
McClellan  would  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  political  move- 
ment, and  for  these  and  other  political  reasons,  his  removal 
was  considered  unwise. 

Meanwhile  Pope  was  being  driven  towards  Washington, 
by  Jackson,  Longstreet,  and  Lee  himself,  and  neither  Por- 
ter, nor  Franklin,  nor  any  of  McClellan's  subordinates, 
came  to  his  aid.  Porter,  although  within  the  sound  of 
Pope's  artillery  and  the  rebel  guns,  and  conscious  of  his 
critical  position,  did  not  go  to  his  support.  He  was  tried 
for  his  disobedience  to  orders,  found  guilty,  and  dismissed 
from  the  army.     This  judgment  the  President  approved. 

It  is  not  intended  to  review  the  trial  of  Porter.  1     His 

1.  At  12  o'clock,  on  the  27th  of  August,  Halleck  telegraphed  to  McClellan  : 
"Telegrams  from  Porter  to  Burnside."  "  Porter  is  marching  on  Warrenton  to  re- 
enforce  Pope. "  *  *  "Porter  reports  a  general  battle  imminent.  Franklin's 
corps  should  move  out  by  forced  marches,"  etc. 

On  the  25th  Halleck  telegraphed  to  McClellan  : 

"Not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  pushing  as  large  a  force  as  possible  towards 
Manassas,  so  as  to  communicate  with  Pope  before  the  enemy  is  re-enforced."  See 
Report  on  the  Conduct  of  War,  Pt.  1,  pp.  459,  461. 

On  the  same  day  he  telegraphed  again  : 

"There  must  be  no  further  delay  in  moving  Franklin's  corps  towards  Manassas  ; 
they  must  go  to-morrow  morning,  ready  or  not  ready.  If  we  delay  too  long  to  get 
ready,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  go  at  all,  for  Pope  will  either  be  defeated  or  vic- 
torious, without  our  aid.  If  there  is  a  want  of  wagons,  the  men  must  carry  provis- 
ions with  them  till  the  wagons  can  come  to  their  relief." 

Af3p.  m.,  on  the  29th,  Halleck  telegraphed  to  McClellan,  in  reply  to  his  dispatch 
of  12  m. : 

"I  want  Franklin's  corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  out  something  about  the 
enemy.  Perhaps  he  may  get  such  information  at  Anandale  as  to  prevent  his  going 
further,  otherwise  he  will  push  on  towards  Fairfax.  Try  to  get  something  from 
direction  of  Manassas,  either  by  telegram  or  through  Franklin's  scouts.  Our  people 
must  move  more  actively,  and  find  out  where  the  enemy  is.     I  am  tired  of  guesses." 

At  2:40,  the  President,  in  his  intense  anxiety  to  know  the  fate  of  the  army  fight- 
ing against  odds,  telegraphed  to  McClellan  to  know  :  "What  news  from  direction  of 
Manassas  Junction  ?     What  generally  ?" 

At  2:45,  General  McClellan  replied  : 

"  The  last  news  I  received  from  the  direction  of  Manassas,  was  from  stragglers, 
to  the  effect  that  the  enemy  were  evacuating  Centreville,  and  retiring  towards  Thor- 
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conduct  has  been  much  discussed.  He  was  found  guilty  by 
a  court  of  general  officers,  composed  of  men  of  the  highest 
character.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  room  for  doubt 
that  he  did  not  give  Pope  his  loyal  and  hearty  support. 
Some  of  his  apologists  have  said  that  this  ought  not  to 
have  been  expected  ;  that  it  was  not  in  human  nature. 
This  depends  on  the  sort  of  human  nature.  A  true 
patriot  and  soldier  would  have  forgotten  his  grievances,  and 
those  of  his  chief  ;  would  have  been  at  the  front  in  the  bat- 
tle. His  duty  clearly  was  to  do  his  utmost  to  relieve  Pope. 
Few  candid  men  will  believe  he  did  this.  Suppose  McClel- 
lan  had  been  in  the  position  of  Pope — are  there  any  who 
believe  Fitz-John  Porter  would  have  left  him  alone  "  to  get 
out  of  his  scrape?"  Or  suppose  Porter  had  been  fighting 
Lee  and  his  whole  army,  as  Pope  was,  would  it  have  taken 
McClellan  an  entire  month  to  come  up  the  Potomac  to  his 
relief  ?  No,  McClellan  would  have  joined  his  favorite  lieu- 
tenant long  before  the  arrival  of  Longstreet,  and  Lee  would 
have  had  to  meet  the  combined  armies.  If  McClellan  had 
been  exposed  as  Pope  was,  the  guns  of  Porter  would  have 
been  playing  upon  the  enemy,  and  not  at  rest  in  sullen 
silence  in  his  camp. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  Pope  fell  back  to  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Washington.  The  situation  was  critical.  As  Pope 
retired  to  Washington,  Lee   advanced  towards    Maryland, 

oughfare  Gap.  This  is  by  no  means  reliable.  I  am  clear  that  one  of  two  courses 
should  be  adopted  :  First,  To  concentrate  all  our  available  forces  to  open  communi- 
cation with  Pope.  Second,  To  leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,  and  at  once  use  all 
means  to  make  the  capital  perfectly  safe.  No  middle  course  will  now  answer.  Tell 
me  what  you  wish  me  to  do,  and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  accomplish  it.  I  wish 
to  know  what  my  orders  and  authority  are.  I  ask  for  nothing,  but  will  obey  what- 
ever orders  you  give.  I  only  ask  a  prompt  decision,  that  I  may  at  once  give  the  nec- 
essary orders.    It  will  not  do  to  delay  longer  " 

General  Halleck  telegraphed  the  following  peremptory  order,  at  7:30,  on  the 
29th  : 

"You  will  immediately  send  construction  train  and  guards  to  repair  the  railroad 
to  Manassas.  Let  there  be  no  delay  in  this.  I  have  just  been  told  that  Franklin's 
corps  stopped  at  Anandale,  and  that  he  was  this  evening  at  Alexandria.  This  is  all 
contrary  to  my  orders.  Investigate  and  report  the  fact  of  this  disobedience.  That 
corps  must  push  forward  as  I  directed,  to  protect  the  railroad,  and  open  communica- 
tion with  Manassas." 
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threatening  the  capital.  The  defeat  of  Pope  might  have  been 
prevented  by  the  union  and  co-operation  with  him  of  McClel- 
lan.  Two  courses  of  action  were  discussed  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  One,  urged  by  the  friends  of  McClellan, 
was  to  place  him  in  command  of  all  the  forces,  including  the 
remnants  of  the  army  of  Virginia;  the  other,  to  arrest  him 
and  some  of  his  subordinates,  and  try  them  for  disobedience 
and  insubordination.  General  Halleck,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  others,  charged  him  with  being  responsible  for  the 
defeat  of  Pope,  and  many  in  high  positions  declared  that  he 
ought  to  be  shot  for  his  military  offences.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  critical  periods  of  the  war.  Party  spirit  was  a  vio- 
lent faction  in  Congress,  and  as  represented  by  the  press, 
was  intemperate.  The  army  was  split  by  cabals,  jealousies, 
and  quarrels.  This,  with  defeat  and  disaster  in  the  field, 
made  the  prospect  gloomy  and  perilous,  but  the  President's 
fortitude  and  courage  did  not  desert  him.  Unselfish  and 
firm,  he  trusted  in  the  people  and  in  God.  That  firm  belief 
in  an  overruling  Providence,  which  some  called  superstition, 
sustained  him  in  this  the  darkest  hour. 

McClellan  was  the  representative  man  of  the  so-called 
war  democrats.  He  had  the  confidence  of  his  officers,  and 
was  personally  popular  with  the  soldiers.  The  President 
yielded  to  the  military  necessity,  or  supposed  military  neces- 
sity, and  placed  him  again  in  command  of  all  the  troops,  and 
McClellan  assumed  the  responsibility  of  defending  the  capi- 
tal, and  defeating  Lee.  Indeed,  it  seems  the  wisest  thing  he 
could  have  done.  The  army  of  the  Potomac  was  demoral- 
ized, some  of  it  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  and  the  conduct  of 
Franklin  and  Fitz-John  Porter  indicates  the  spirit  in  which 
McClellan's  lieutenants  would  have  supported  any  other 
chief.  With  Lee  and  his  victorious  troops  menacing  Wash- 
ington, it  was  a  military  necessity;  Lincoln,  with  his  usual 
good  sense,  saw  and  yielded  to  it. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ANTIETAM  AND  CHANCELLORSVILLE. 

Harper's  Ferry  Captured. — Antietam. — McClellan's  Delay. — 
Relieved  of  Command. — Burnside  Appointed  his  Successor. 
— Fredericksburg. — Burnside  Resigns. — Hooker  Succeeds 
Him. — Lincoln's  Letter  to  Hooker. — Chancellorsville. 

Lincoln  now  magnanimously  gave  General  McClellan 
another  and  a  splendid  opportunity  to  achieve  success.  His 
command  embraced  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  the  remains 
of  the  army  of  Pope,  and  the  troops  of  Burnside,  while  to 
these  were  added  the  large  number  of  recruits  and  volun- 
teers which  poured  in  from  the  loyal  states,  so  that  he  had, 
before  November,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
under  his  command. 

If  he  had  possessed  to  any  extent  the  elements  of  a  hero, 
if  he  could  have  led  a  rapid  and  brilliant  campaign,  he  had 
now  the  opportunity,  and  the  people  would  have  eagerly 
crowned  him  with  the  laurels  of  victory.  But  as  soon  as  he 
was  settled  in  his  command,  he  continued  to  make  the  old 
complaints  and  calls  for  more  troops.  He  wished  those 
engaged  in  the  defense  of  Washington  sent  to  him,  even  if 
the  capital  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.1 

Colonel  Miles  and  General  Julius  White,  in  September, 
1862,  occupied  the  picturesque  village  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
with  some  twelve  thousand  soldiers.  On  the  nth,  McClel- 
lan asked  that  these  troops  be  directed  to  join  his  army. 
That  order  was  not  given,  but  it  was  suggested  to  him  that 

1.  He  wished  the  troops  sent  to  him,  "  even  If  Washington  should  betaken." 
*  *  "  That  would  not  bear  comparison  with  a  single  defeat  of  this 

army.''    Report  on  Conduct  of  the  War,  Pt.  1,  p.  39. 
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he  open  communication  with  Harper's  Ferry,  and  that  then 
these  troops  would  be  under  his  command.  On  the  13th, 
he  knew  that  Lee's  army  was  divided,  and  that  Jackson 
had  been  detached  from  the  main  army  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  Harper's  Ferry.  McClellan  by  promptness  could 
have  saved  Harper's  Ferry.  Swinton,  who  excuses  him 
when  he  can,  says:  "If  he  had  thrown  forward  his  army 
with  the  vigor  used  by  Jackson  *  *  *  he  could  have 
relieved  Harper's  Ferry,  which  did  not  surrender  until  the 
15th."1  Palfrey,  in  his  "  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg," 
says:  "He  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  threw  away 
his  chance,  and  a  precious  opportunity  of  making  a  great 
name  passed  away."2 

On  the  17th,  was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Antietam. 
Of  this  battle,  alluding  to  McClellan's  delay  in  attacking 
while  Lee's  forces  were  divided,  Palfrey  says  :  "  He  fought 
his  battle  one  day  too  late,  if  not  two."  "  He  did  very  little 
in  the  way  of  compelling  the  execution  of  his  orders."  3  A 
very  large  portion  of  his  army  did  not  participate  in  the 
battle,  and  Palfrey  adds:  "  It  is  probable,  almost  to  a  point 
of  certainty,  that  if  a  great  part  of  the  Second  and  Fifth 
corps,  and  all  the  Sixth,  animated  by  the  personal  presence 
of  McClellan,  had  attacked  vigorously  in  the  center,  and 
Burnside  on  the  Federal  left,  *  *  *  the  result  would 
have  been  the  practical  annihilation  of  Lee's  army !  "  4 

McClellan,  against  the  advice  of  Burnside  and  others, 
decided  not  to  renew  the  attack  on  the  18th.  "  It  is,"  says 
Palfrey,  "hardly  worth  while  to  state  his  reasons."  Two 
divisions  had  joined  him.  "The  fault  was  in  the  man. 
There  was  force  enough  at  his  command  either  day  had  he 
seen  fit  to  use  it."6  By  the  time  that  McClellan  got  ready 
to  renew  the  attack  Lee  was  gone.     On  the  18th,  the  enemy 

1.  Swinton'sArmy  of  the  Potomac,  p.  202. 

2.  Palfrey's  "  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg,"  p.  41. 

3.  Palfrey's  "Antietam  and  Fredericksburg,"  p.  119. 

4.  Palfrey's '-Antietam  and  Fredericksburg,"  pp.  121-122. 

5.  Palfrey's  "Antietam  and  Fredericksburg,"  p.  127. 
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were  permitted  to  retire  across  the  Potomac.  The  Union 
army  slowly  followed,  occupying  Maryland  Heights  on  the 
20th,  and  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  23d  of  September.  On  the 
7th  of  October,  Halleck  telegraphed  to  McClellan  that  "the 
army  must  move.  The  country  is  becoming  very  impatient 
at  the  want  of  activity  of  your  army,  and  we  must  push  it 
on." 

The  President  was  also  impatient  at  these  slow  move- 
ments of  McClellan,  and  to  a  friend  of  the  General's  who 
called  at  the  White  House,  he  said,  doubtless  with  the  expec- 
tation that  it  would  be  repeated  :  "  McClellan's  tardiness 
reminds  me  of  a  man  in  Illinois,  whose  attorney  was  not 
sufficiently  aggressive.  The  client  knew  a  few  law  phrases, 
and  finally,  after  waiting  until  his  patience  was  exhausted 
by  the  non-action  of  his  counsel,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
exclaimed:  'Why  don't  you  go  at  him  with  a  Fi  Fa,  demur- 
rer, a  capias,  a  surrebutter,  or  a  ne  exeat,  or  something  ;  and 
not  stand  there  like  a  nudum  pactu??i,  or  a  non  est? '  " 

By  the  6th  of  October,  the  President's  impatience  of 
McClellan's  long  delay  induced  him  to  telegraph  the  General: 
"  The  President  directs  that  you  cross  the  Potomac  and  give 
battle  to  the  enemy  or  drive  him  South."  McClellan  did  not 
obey.  On  the  10th,  Stewart,  a  rebel  cavalry  officer,  crossed 
the  Potomac,  went  as  far  as  Chambersburgh  in  Pennsylvania, 
made  the  circuit  of  the  Federal  army,  and  re-crossed  the 
Potomac  without  serious  loss.  This  was  the  second  time 
Confederate  cavalry  had  been  permitted  to  ride  entirely 
around  McClellan's  army.  On  the  13th  of  October,  the 
President  made  one  more  effort  to  induce  McClellan  to  act, 
by  writing  him  a  long  and  kindly  personal  letter.1 

1.  The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir: — You  remember  my  speaking  to  you  of  what  I  called  your  over- 
cautiousness.  Are  you  not  over-cautious  when  you  assume  that  you  cannot  do  what 
the  enemy  is  constantly  doing?  Should  you  not  claim  to  be  at  least  his  equal  in  prow- 
ess, and  act  upon  the  claim? 

"As  I  understand,  you  telegraphed  General  Halleck  that  you  cannot  subsist  your 
army  at  Winchester,  unless  the  railroad  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  that  point  be  put  in 
working  order.  But  the  enemy  does  now  subsist  his  army  at  Winchester,  at  a  distance 
nearly  twice  as  great  from  railroad  transportation,  as  you  would  have  to  do  without 
the  railroad  last  named.      He  now  wagons  from  Culpepper  Court  House,  which  is  just 
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Near  the  end  of  October  McClellan  started,  and  on  the 
2d  of  November  his  army  crossed  the  Potomac.  Thus 
the  autumn  had  gone  by,  from  the  battle  of  Antietam  on  the 
17th  of  September  until  the  2d  of  November,  before 
McClellan  crossed  the  Potomac.  The  President  had  writ- 
ten, begged,  and  entreated  McClellan  to  act.  In  his  letter  of 
October  13th,  he  says:  "  I  say  try.  If  we  never  try,  we 
shall   never  succeed."     "We  should   not  operate  so  as  to 

about  twice  as  far  as  you  would  have  to  do  from  Harper's  Ferry.  He  is  certainly  not 
more  than  half  as  well  provided  with  wagons  as  you  are.  I  certainly  should  be  pleased 
for  you  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  railroad  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Winchester;  but 
it  wastes  all  the  remainder  of  autumn  to  give  it  to  you,  and,  in  fact,  ignores  the 
question  of  time  which  cannot  and  must  not  be  ignored. 

"Again,  one  of  the  standard  maxims  of  war,  as  you  know,  is,  'to  operate  upon 
the  enemy's  communications  as  much  as  possible  without  exposing  your  own.'  You 
seem  to  act  as  if  this  applies  against  you,  but  cannot  apply  in  your  favor.  Change 
positions  with  the  enemy,  and  think  you  not  he  would  break  your  communication  with 
Richmond  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours?  You  dread  his  going  into  Pennsylvania. 
But  if  he  does  so  in  full  force,  he  gives  up  his  communication  to  you  absolutely,  and 
you  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  follow  and  ruin  him;  if  he  does  so  with  less  than  full 
force,  fall  upon  and  beat  what  is  left  behind,  all  the  easier. 

"  Exclusive  of  the  water  line,  you  are  now  nearer  Richmond  than  the  enemy  is, 
by  the  route  that  you  can,  and  he  must  take.  Why  can  you  not  reach  there  before  him, 
unless  you  admit  that  he  is  more  than  your  equal  on  a  march.  His  route  is  the  arc  of 
a  circle,  while  yours  is  the  chord.    The  roads  are  as  good  on  yours  as  on  his. 

"You  know  I  desired,  but  did  not  order  you,  to  cross  the  Potomac  below,  instead 
of  above  the  Shenandoah  and  Blue  Ridge.  The  idea  was  that  this  would  at  once 
menace  the  enemy's  communications,  which  I  would  seize,  if  he  would  permit.  If  he 
should  move  northward,  I  would  follow  him  closely,  holding  his  communications.  If 
he  should  prevent  our  seizing  his  communications,  and  move  towards  Richmond,  I 
would  press  closely  to  him,  fight  him  if  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present,  and 
at  least  try  to  beat  him  to  Richmond  on  the  inside  track.  I  say  try;  if  we  never  try 
we  shall  never  succeed.  If  he  makes  a  stand  at  Winchester,  moving  neither  north 
nor  south,  I  would  fight  him  there,  on  the  idea  that  if  we  cannot  beat  him  when  he 
bears  the  wastage  of  coming  to  us,  we  never  can  when  we  bear  the  wastage  of  going 
to  him.  This  proposition  is  a  simple  truth,  and  is  too  important  to  be  lost  sight  of  for 
a  moment.  In  coming  to  us,  he  tenders  us  an  advantage  which  we  should  not  waive. 
We  should  not  so  operate  as  to  merely  drive  him  away.  As  we  must  beat  him  some- 
where, or  fail  finally,  we  can  do  it,  if  at  all,  easier  near  to  us  than  far  away.  If  we 
cannot  beat  the  enemy  where  he  now  is,  we  never  can,  he  again  being  within  the 
intrenchments  of  Richmond. 

"  Recurring  to  the  idea  of  going  to  Richmond  on  the  inside  track,  the  facility  for 
supplying  from  the  side  away  from  the  enemy,  is  remarkable,  as  it  were  by  the  differ- 
ent spokes  of  a  wheel  extending  from  the  hub  towards  the  rim,  and  this,  whether  you 
move  directly  by  the  chord  or  on  the  inside  arc,  hugging  the  Blue  Ridge  more  closely. 
The  chord  line,  as  you  see,  carries  you  by  Aldie,  Haymarket,  and  Fredericksburg,  and 
you  see  how  turnpikes,  railroads,  and  finally  the  Potomac,  by  Acquia  Creek,  meet  you 
at  all  points  from  Washington.  The  same,  only  the  lines  lengthened  a  little,  if  you 
press  closer  to  the  Blue  Ridge  part  of  the  way.      The  gaps  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  I 
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merely  to  drive  him  (the  enemy)  away."  In  a  dispatch  on 
the  27th  day  of  October,  the  President  says:  "  I  now  ask 
a  distinct  answer  to  the  question:  "Is  it  your  purpose  not 
to  go  into  action  again  until  the  men  now  being  drafted  are 
incorporated  in  the  old  regiments?"  !  The  patience  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  finally  exhausted,  and,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
he  issued  an  order  relieving  McClellan,  and  directing  him  to 
turn  over  the  command  to  General  Burnside.  Thus  ends 
the  military  career  of  George  B.  McClellan. 

The  judgment  of  General  Palfrey,  who  served  under 
him,  is  certainly  not  too  severe.  He  sums  up  his  military 
history  in  these  words:  "  His  interminable  and  inexcusable 
delays  upon  the  Peninsula  afforded  great  ground  for  dissatis- 
faction, and  they  seemed — to  say  no  more — to  be  followed 
by  similar  delays  upon  the  Potomac."  "  He  never  made 
his  personal  presence  felt  on  a  battle-field."' 

McClellan  retired  to  New  Jersey,  to  emerge  no  more 
except  as  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  in  1864,  of  the 
party  who  declared  "the  war  a  failure."  He  contributed  to 
this  failure,  in  so  far  as  it  was  one — considering  the  means 
at  his  command  to  make  it  a  success — more  than  almost  any 
other  man.  But  he  himself  was  the  most  conspicuous  failure 
of  the  war.  After  all  his  disasters  and  delays  upon  the  Pen- 
insula, the  President  generously  re-instated  him  in  com- 
mand, and  at  Antietam  and  afterwards,  he  had  golden  oppor- 
tunities to  redeem  his  failure.     He  was  retained  long  after 

understand  to  be  about  the  following  distances  from  Harper's  Ferry,  to-wit:  Vestala, 
five  miles;  Gregory's,  thirteen;  Snicker's,  eighteen;  Ashby's,  twenty-eight;  Manas- 
sas, thirty-eight;  Chester,  forty-five;  and  Thornton's,  fifty-three.  I  should  think  it 
preferable  to  take  the  route  nearest  the  enemy,  disabling  him  to  make  an  important 
move  without  your  knowledge,  and  compelling  him  to  keep  his  forces  together  for 
dread  of  you.  The  gaps  would  enable  you  to  attack  if  you  should  wish.  For  a  great 
part  of  the  way  you  would  be  practically  between  the  enemy  and  both  Washington 
and  Richmond,  enabling  us  to  spare  you  the  greatest  number  of  troops  from  here. 
When  at  length,  running  for  Richmond  ahead  of  him,  enable  him  to  move  his  way;  if 
he  does  so,  turn  and  attack  him  in  rear.  But  I  think  he  should  be  engaged  long  before 
such  point  is  reached.  It  is  all  easy  if  our  troops  march  as  well  as  the  enemy,  and  it 
is  unmanly  to  say  they  cannot  do  it.    This  letter  is  in  no  sense  an  order. 

"Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln." 

1.  Report  on  Conduct  of  the  War,  pt.  1,  p.  525. 

2.  Palfrey's  "Antietam  and  Fredericksburg,"  p.  133-134. 
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his  removal  had  been  demanded  by  the  friends  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  patience,  fidelity,  and  forbearance  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  treatment  of  McClellan,  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  his  correspondence.  History  will  censure  him  for  adher- 
ing to  the  General  too  long  rather  than  for  any  failure 
to  support  him.  But  McClellan  was  a  courteous  gentleman, 
whose  personal  character  was  amiable  and  respectable.  Mr. 
Lincoln  respected  his  private  virtues,  and  said  of  him: 
"  With  all  his  failings  as  a  soldier,  McClellan  is  a  pleasant 
and  scholarly  gentleman.  He  is  an  admirable  engineer,  but," 
he  added,  "  he  seems  to  have  a  special  talent  for  a  stationary 
engine.'" 

On  the  9th  of  November  General  Burnside  assumed 
command  of  the  great  army.  He  was  a  frank  and  manly 
soldier,  of  fine  person,  and  everywhere  respected  as  a  gentle- 
man and  an  unselfish  patriot.  He  accepted  the  high  posi- 
tion with  diffidence,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  he 
would  scarcely  receive  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  favor- 
ite generals  of  McClellan.  On  the  12th  of  this  month, 
Generals  Halleck  and  Meigs  visited  him  in  his  camp,  and 
held  a  conference  on  the  movements  to  be  made.  Halleck 
and  Burnside  failed  to  agree,  and  the  subject  was  referred 
to  the  President.  Burnside's  plan  was  to  make  a  feint  on 
Gordonsville,  but  to  concentrate  rapidly  and  attack  Fred- 
ericksburg. The  President,  in  assenting  to  Burnside's  plan 
as  reported  by  Halleck,  said  to  the  General:  "  He  thinks  it 
(the  plan)  will  succeed  if  you  move  rapidly;  otherwise  not." 

The  absolute  necessity  of  rapid  movement,  and  the 
crossing  of  the  Rappahannock  before  Lee  could  concentrate 
his  army  and  fortify  Fredericksburg,  were  obvious.  By 
some  misunderstanding  or  gross  neglect,  the  pontoons  with 
which  to  cross  the  river  were  not  sent  forward  in  time.  This 
delay  was  fatal  in  its  consequences.  Burnside  arrived  at 
Falmouth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  on  the  19th 
of  November,  but  the  pontoons  did  not  arrive  until  the  25th. 
By  this  delay,  all  the  advantages  of  surprise  were  lost;  the 
enemy  had  time  to  concentrate  his  army  on  the  heights  over- 
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looking  Fredericksburg,  to  intrench  and  prepare  to  meet 
the  attack.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  who  was 
responsible  for  this  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  pontoons. 
Considering  the  importance  of  their  being  there  in  time,  and 
that  the  fate  of  the  movement  depended  on  their  presence 
when  needed,  it  would  seem  that  all  were  negligent — Hal- 
leck,  and  Meigs,  and  Burnside.  Each  should  have  known 
personally  that  the  pontoons  were  there  in  time.  When,  on 
the  13th  of  December,  Burnside  attacked  Fredericksburg, 
he  found  Lee  with  his  army  concentrated  and  occupying 
a  strong  position  which  had  been  well  and  skillfully  fortified. 
The  assault  on  these  works  was  gallantly  made,  but, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  was  repulsed  with  terrible 
slaughter.  Lee  occupied  a  fortified  ridge,  the  approach  to 
which  was  swept  by  artillery.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  this  army  should  have  been  ordered  across  a  river  like 
the  Rappahannock,  and  to  assault  a  fortified  position  so  well 
covered  by  breast-works  and  rifle-pits  ;  or  why,  when  the 
delay  of  the  pontoons  and  failure  to  surprise  the  enemy 
rendered  success  impossible,  some  flank  movement,  such 
was  repeatedly  made  by  Sherman  and  Grant,  should  not 
have  been  made,  thus  forcing  the  enemy  to  battle  on  more 
equal  ground. 

After  a  fearful  loss  of  life,  the  troops  were  withdrawn  to 
Falmouth,  and  there  the  two  armies  confronted  each  other 
from  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river.1 

In  the  campaign  of  1862,  in  the  East,  the  results  were 
on  the  whole  favorable  to  the  rebels.  With  a  much  smaller 
force,  they  kept  the  Union  army  during  all  the  autumn  of 
1861  and  the  winter  of  1862  in  the  defences  of  Washington. 
They  blockaded  the  Potomac.  They  had,  by  the  blunders 
and  want  of  vigor  of  McClellan,  repulsed  him  from  Rich- 
mond. They  had  sent  Stonewall  Jackson  like  an  eagle 
swooping  down  through  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  driv- 
ing Banks  across  the  Potomac,  and  escaping  from  Fremont 

1.  It  Is  no  more  than  justice  to  McClellan  to  say,  that  he  never  sacrificed  his 
soldiers  by  a  blunder  like  this. 
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and  McDowell.  They  had  frightened  McClellan  from  Rich- 
mond without  ever  decidedly  defeating*  his  combined  army. 
On  the  contrary,  his  troops  often  gained  great  advantages 
over  the  rebels,  yet  he  would  never  follow  up  these  suc- 
cesses and  seize  the  fruits  of  victory;  but  always,  after 
knocking  the  enemy  down,  would  stop,  call  for  re-enforce- 
ments, or  run  away  from  them. 

Then  came  the  hard  fought  campaign  of  Pope,  when,  if 
McClellan  and  Porter  had  loyally  obeyed  and  heartily 
cooperated  with  Pope,  the  armies  of  McClellan,  Pope,  and 
Burnside  would  have  been  consolidated  on  the  field  of 
Manassas,  and  would  have  crushed  the  much  smaller  force 
of  Lee.  Then  came  the  rebel  march  into  Maryland,  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  a  repulse  of  Lee  which  ought  to  have 
been  a  crushing  defeat,  followed  again  by  the  long  delays  of 
McClellan — a  dreary  waste  of  time,  and  of  inactive  com- 
plaint. Then  came  McClellan's  removal,  Burnside's  cam- 
paign, and  the  slaughter  of  Fredericksburg.  Such  is  the 
sad  story  of  the  brave  but  badly  commanded  army  of  the 
Potomac  to  the  close  of  1862. 

Burnside  survived  his  terrible  defeat;  survived  to  render 
good  but  subordinate  service  on  the  field,  and  died  a  useful 
and  respected  senator  in  Congress  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  progress  of  the  Union  armies  was  also  checked  in 
the  West.  Buell  was  forced  back,  and  the  rebel  General 
Bragg  entered  Kentucky,  and  occupied  Frankfort,  Lexing- 
ton, and  other  important  positions.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment was  organized  by  the  rebels  at  Frankfort.  Louisville 
and  Cincinnati  were  threatened  and  fortified.  On  the  8th 
of  October,  the  battle  of  Perryville  was  fought.  On  the 
25th,  Buell  was  superseded  by  General  Rosecrans. 

Vicksburg,  on  the  Mississippi,  a  strong  position  by 
nature,  and  fortified  with  skill,  was  still  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  complete  recovery  by  the  Union  troops  of 
the  Mississippi.  Generals  Sherman  and  McClernand,  on 
the  29th  of  December,  1862,  made  a  gallant  assault  upon 
the  defences  in  the  rear  of  this  stronghold,  but  were  repulsed 
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with  serious  loss.  On  the  31st  of  December,  the  Union 
army  under  Rosecrans  fought  the  battle  of  Stone  River, 
where  there  was  great  loss  on  both  sides,  but  the  rebels, 
under  their  able  leader,  Johnston,  retreated  to  Murfreesboro. 

The  year  1862  closed  in  gloom.  There  had  been  vast 
expenditures  of  blood  and  treasure  by  the  government,  and 
great  successes,  yet  the  Union  cause  had  suffered  still  greater 
defeats  and  many  grievous  disasters,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
insurgents  rose  high. 

The  President  was  greatly  depressed  by  the  terrible 
defeat  at  Fredericksburg,  and  especially  by  the  great  and 
useless  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  his  gallant  soldiers.  The 
leading  generals  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  were  quarrel- 
ing and  abusing  each  other.  Burnside  demanded  the  per- 
emptory removal  of  several  of  them,  and  among  others  that 
of  Hooker,  making  this  the  condition  of  his  retaining  his 
own  command.  The  Cabinet  was  divided,  and  its  members 
denouncing  each  other.  Faction  ran  high  in  Congress,  and 
the  committee  on  the  conduct  of  war  became  censorious  and 
abusive.  The  press  grew  bitter,  arrogant,  and  denunciatory, 
Mr.  Greeley  in  the  New  York  Tribune  demanding  foreign 
intervention,  and  declaring  to  Raymond  that  he  would  drive 
Lincoln  into  it.1 

Leading  officers  of  the  army  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"  both  the  army  and  the  government  needed  a  dictator."  2 
During  these  gloomy  days,  in  which  it  seemed  that  many  of 
the  leading  men  in  civil  and  military  life  lost  their  heads, 
and  were  ready  for  almost  any  change,  however  wild,  the 
President  was  calm,  patient,  tolerant  of  those  who  differed 
from  him,  and  hopeful.  At  this  crisis,  when  his  generals 
were  denouncing  each  other,  his  Cabinet  quarreling  and 
making  combinations  against  him,  Congress  factious,  for- 
eign nations  hostile  and  ready  to  recognize  the  Confederacy, 
and  some  in  high  position  calling  for  a  dictator,  it  is  not  too 

1.  Private  Journal  of  Henry  J.  Raymond,  printed  In  Scribner's  Magazine,  March, 
1880. 

2.  See  Letter  of  Lincoln  to  Hooker,  dated  January  26,  1863,  quoted  hereafter. 
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much  to  say  that  Lincoln  bore  on  his  Atlantean  shoulders 
the  fate  of  the  republic,  that  his  firm,  vigorous  hand  saved 
the  country  from  anarchy  and  ruin. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  the  President  sent  the  following 
letter  to  General  Hooker  : 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C, 

January  26,  1863. 
Major  General  Hooker. — General :  I  have  placed  you  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Of  course  I  have  done  this  upon 
what  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficient  reasons  ;  and  yet  I  think  it  best  for 
you  to  know  that  there  are  some  things  in  regard  to  which  I  am  not  satis- 
fied with  you.  I  believe  you  to  be  a  brave  and  skillful  soldier,  which  of 
course  I  like.  I  also  believe  that  you  do  not  mix  politics  with  your  pro- 
fession, in  which  you  are  right.  You  have  confidence  in  yourself,  which 
is  a  valuable  if  not  indispensable  quality.  You  are  ambitious,  which, 
within  reasonable  bounds,  does  good  rather  than  harm  ;  but  I  think  that, 
during  General  Burnside's  command  of  the  army,  you  have  taken  counsel 
of  your  ambition,  and  thwarted  him  as  much  as  you  could,  in  which  you 
did  a  great  wrong  to  the  country,  and  to  a  most  meritorious  and  honora- 
ble brother  officer.  I  have  heard,  in  such  a  way  as  to  believe  it,  of  your 
recently  saying  that  both  the  army  and  the  government  needed  a  dictator. 
Of  course,  it  was  not  for  this,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  I  have  given  you 
the  command.  Only  those  generals  who  gain  success  can  be  dictators. 
What  I  now  ask  of  you  is  military  success,  and  I  will  risk  the  dictator- 
ship. The  government  will  support  you  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability, 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  it  has  done  and  will  do  for  all  com- 
manders. I  much  fear  that  the  spirit  which  you  have  aided  to  infuse 
into  the  army,  of  criticizing  their  commander  and  withholding  confidence 
from  him,  will  now  turn  upon  you.  I  shall  assist  you  as  far  as  I  can  to 
put  it  down.  Neither  you  nor  Napoleon,  if  he  were  alive  again,  could 
get  any  good  out  of  an  army  while  such  a  spirit  prevails  in  it.  And 
now.  beware  of  rashness.  Beware  of  rashness,  but,  with  energy  and 
sleepless  vigilance,  go  forward  and  give  us  victories. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

Hooker  passed  three  months  in  preparation,  and  then 
suffered  the  terrible  defeat  of  Chancellorsville,  and  again 
was  the  brave  army  of  the  Potomac  beaten  by  superior  gen- 
eralship. Among  the  misfortunes  of  the  rebels  in  this  battle 
was  the  death  of  their  most  brilliant  soldier,  Stonewall 
Jackson.     It  was  the  nature  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  do  full  justice 
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to  his  enemies.  His  heart  was  touched  by  the  death  of 
Jackson,  and  he  said  to  a  friend 1  who  praised  the  dead  : 
"  I  honor  you  for  your  generosity  to  one  who,  though  con- 
tending against  us  in  a  guilty  cause,  was  a  gallant  man.  Let 
us  forget  his  sins  over  his  fresh  made  grave." 

1.  Col.  J.  W.  Forney,  editor. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  TIDE  TURNS. 

The  Conscription. —  West  Virginia  Admitted. —  The  War  Pow- 
ers.—  Suspension  op  Habeas  Corpus. —  Case  of  Vallandig- 
ham. —  Grant's  Capture  of  Vicksburg. —  Gettysburg. —  Lin- 
coln's Speech. 

We  now  approach  the  turning  point  in  this  great  civil 
war.  Up  to  1863,  the  fortunes  of  the  conflict  had  been  so 
varied  ;  victory  and  defeat  had  so  alternated,  that  neither 
party  to  the  struggle  could  point  to  anything  absolutely 
decisive.  After  the  Union  defeats  at  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville,  the  world  of  spectators  seemed  to  think 
the  probabilities  of  success  were  with  the  rebels.  But  in  the 
summer  of  1863,  the  tide  turned,  and  a  series  of  successes 
followed  the  national  armies,  which  rendered  their  triumph 
only  a  question  of  time.  Before  entering  upon  a  narration 
of  these  successes,  we  must  turn  for  a  brief  space  from  the 
camp  and  battle  field  to  the  halls  of  Congress. 

During  this  entire  conflict,  public  opinion  was  guided, 
and  largely  controlled,  by  the  pen  and  the  tongue  of  the 
President.  No  voice  was  so  potent  as  his,  either  in  Congress 
or  elsewhere,  to  create  and  guide  public  opinion.  His  admin- 
istration was  continually  assailed  by  the  democratic  party, 
and  criticised,  often  with  asperity  and  injustice,  by  the  lead- 
ing members  of  his  own  party.  The  great  leaders  of  the 
press  were  fault-finding,  unjust,  and  often  unfriendly.  This 
threw  upon  him,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  great  difficulties 
and  cares,  the  burden  of  explaining  and  defending  the 
measures  of  his  administration.  He  made  many  speeches, 
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and  wrote  many  letters,  in  addition  to  his  messages  and  state 
papers.  His  frankness  and  sincerity,  his  unselfish  patriot- 
ism, and  his  great  ability  as  a  speaker  and  writer,  were  never 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  those  speeches  and  writ- 
ings. 

When  Congress  convened,  in  December,  1862,  the  Presi- 
dent communicated  the  fact  of  his  proclamation  of  the  226. 
of  September.  The  absolute  necessity  of  national  union 
was  never  presented  in  a  more  statesmanlike  manner  than  in 
this  message.     He  says  : 

"  A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its  people,  and  its  laws. 
The  territory  is  the  only  part  which  is  of  certain  duration.  '  One  genera- 
tion passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh,  but  the  earth  abideth 
forever.'  That  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  owned  and 
inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  well  adapted  to  be  the 
home  of  one  national  family  ;  and  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  two,  or  more. 
Its  vast  extent,  and  its  variety  of  climate  and  productions,  are  of  advant- 
age, in  this  age,  for  one  people,  whatever  they  might  have  been  in  form- 
er ages.  Steam,  telegraphs,  and  intelligence,  have  brought  these  to  be 
an  advantageous  combination  for  one  united  people.         *         *         * 

*  There  is  no  line,  straight  or  crooked,  suitable  for  a  national 
boundary,  upon  which  to  divide.  Trace  through,  from  East  to  West, 
upon  the  line  between  the  free  and  slave  country,  and  we  shall  find  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  its  length  are  rivers,  easy  to  be  crossed,  and 
populated,  or  soon  to  be  populated  thickly  upon  both  sides  ;  while  nearly 
all  its  remaining  length  are  merely  surveyor's  lines,  over  which  people  may 
walk  back  and  forth,  without  any  consciousness  of  their  presence.  No 
part  of  this  line  can  be  made  any  more  difficult  to  pass  by  writing  it  down 
on  paper  or  parchment  as  a  national  boundary.  The  fact  of  separation, 
if  it  comes,  gives  up  on  the  part  of  the  seceding  section  the  fugitive 
slave  clause,  along  with  all  other  constitutional  obligations  upon  the  sec- 
tion seceded  from,  while  I  should  expect  no  treaty  stipulations  would 
ever  be  made  to  take  its  place. 

"  But  there  is  another  difficulty.  The  great  interior  region,  bounded 
east  by  the  Alleghenies,  north  by  the  British  dominions,  west  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  south  by  the  line  along  which  the  culture  of  corn 
and  cotton  meets,  and  which  includes  part  of  Virginia,  part  of  Tennes- 
see, all  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  territories  of  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
and  part  of  Colorado,  already  has  above  ten  million  people,  and  will 
have  fifty  millions  within  fifty  years,   if  not  prevented   by  any  political 
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folly  or  mistake.  It  contains  more  than  one-third  of  the  country  owned 
by  the  United  States,  certainly  more  than  one  million  square  miles.  Once 
half  as  populous  as  Massachusetts  already  is,  it  would  have  more  than 
seventy-five  million  people.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that,  territo- 
rially speaking,  it  is  the  great  body  of  the  republic.  The  other  parts  are 
but  marginal  borders  to  it,  the  magnificent  region  sloping  west  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  being  the  deepest,  and  also  the  richest  in 
undeveloped  resources.  In  the  production  of  provisions,  grains,  grasses, 
and  all  which  proceed  from  them,  this  great  interior  region  is  naturally 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world.  Ascertain  from  statistics  the 
small  proportion  of  the  region  which  has,  as  yet,  been  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, and  also  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  its  pro- 
ducts, and  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  prospect 
presented.  And  yet  this  region  has  no  sea-coast,  touches  no  ocean  any- 
where. As  part  of  one  nation,  its  people  may  find,  and  may  forever  find 
their  way  to  Europe  by  New  York,  to  South  America  and  Africa  by  New 
Orleans,  and  to  Asia  by  San  Francisco.  But  separate  our  common  country 
into  two  nations,  as  designed  by  the  present  rebellion,  and  every  man  of 
this  great  interior  region  is  thereby  cut  off  from  some  one  or  more  of 
these  outlets,  not,  perhaps,  by  a  physical  barrier,  but  by  embarrassing 
and  onerous  trade  regulations." 

Lincoln  uttered  the  convictions,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
unwavering  determination  of  avast  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  West,  when  he  declared  that  the  "  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  called  the  United  States  is  adapted  to  be  the  home 
of  one  national  family,  and  not  for  two  or  more." 

Lincoln  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  not  only  the  lead- 
ing mind  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  of  the  republic,  and 
he  declared  with  authority  that  there  could  be  "  no  peace 
except  on  the  basis  of  national  unity."  He  closes  this  most 
statesmanlike  paper  with  these  words: 

"  I  do  not  forget  the  gravity  which  should  characterize  a  paper 
addressed  to  the  Congress  of  the  nation  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation.  Nor  do  I  forget  that  some  of  you  are  my  seniors,  nor  that  many 
of  you  have  more  experience  than  I  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Yet 
I  trust  that  in  view  of  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  me,  you  will 
perceive  no  want  of  respect  to  yourselves  in  any  undue  earnestness  I  may 
seem  to  display.  *  *  *  The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty, 
and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion.     As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must 
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think  anew  and  act  anew.     We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we 
shall  save  our  country. 

"  Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We,  of  this  Congress 
and  this  administration,  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No 
personal  significance,  or  insignificance,  can  spare  one  or  another  of  us. 
The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or 
dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation.  We  say  we  are  for  the  Union.  The 
world  will  not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the 
Union.  The  world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We — even  we 
here — hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  freedom  to 
the  slave  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give 
and  what  we  preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last, 
best  hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may  succeed,  this  could  not  fail.  The 
way  is  plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just — a  way  which,  if  followed,  the 
world  will  forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless." 

At  this  session  of  Congress  an  enrollment  bill  providing 
that  all  able  bodied  citizens,  black  as  well  as  white,  should 
be  liable  to  military  duty,  and  subject  to  be  drafted  into 
service,  was  passed.  The  Confederates  had  nearly  a  year 
before  passed  a  much  more  stringent  conscription  law.  The 
democratic  party  opposed  vehemently  the  bill.  Senator 
Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  said  :  "  I  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruins  of  the  republic.  I  deplore  that  I  can  see  no  hope 
from  the  black  gloomy  cloud  of  convulsion  and  ruin  by 
which  we  are  surrounded."  l 

A  law  was  also  passed  at  this  session  admitting  West 
Virginia  into  the  Union,  upon  condition  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  great  civil  war  called  into  exercise,  by  the 
Executive  and  Congress,  a  class  of  powers  called  war  pow- 
ers ;  powers  dormant  until  the  exigencies  arose  demanding 
their  exercise,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  many  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  republic  had  been  unconscious.  The  peo- 
ple, educated  to  an  appreciation  of  the  full  value  of  the 
quiet  securities  of  liberty  embraced  in  Magna  Charta,  and 
still  more  perfectly  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
were  always  jealous  of  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  pow- 
ers. Those  safeguards  of  liberty :  freedom  of  the  press, 
liberty  of  speech,  personal  security  protected  by  the  writ  of 

1.  Congressional  Globe,  37th  Congress,  p.  1374. 
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habeas  corpus,  an  independent  judiciary,  a  speedy  and  fair 
trial  by  jury,  the  old,  time-honored  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  that  no  person  should  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  but  by  due  and  impartial  process  of  law  and 
judgment  of  his  peers ;  these  great  principles  were  the 
foundations  of  our  government.  They  were  revered  as  sacred, 
and  no  people  were  ever  more  jealous  or  watchful  of  every 
encroachment  upon  them.  In  these  principles  the  President, 
as  a  lawyer,  had  been  educated,  and  he  was  slow  and  reluc- 
tant to  assume  the  exercise  of  the  vast  and  novel  and  ill-de- 
fined powers  growing  out  of  insurrection  and  war.  Imper- 
ative necessity  forced  him  to  the  exercise  of  such  powers. 
The  rebels,  and  those  who  sympathized  with  them,  claimed 
all  the  rights  of  citizens.  They  claimed  that  even  while 
waging  war  against  the  Constitution,  they  should  enjoy  all 
the  rights  of  citizenship  under  it  ;  that  while  they  made  war 
on  the  government,  they  could  claim  its  protection  as  citi- 
zens. Mr.  Lincoln  was  reluctant  to  proclaim  martial  law, 
even  where  conspirators  were  plotting  treason  and  organ- 
izing rebellion.  He  suffered  the  rebels,  Breckenridge  and 
others,  to  talk  rebellion  and  organize  treason  at  the  national 
capital  without  arrest,  and  then  to  leave  and  join  the  rebel 
armies.  But  the  public  safety  finally  compelled  him  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  necessary  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  republic. 
He  saved  Maryland  to  the  Union,  and  prevented  a  bloody 
civil  war  among  its  citizens,  by  causing  General  McClellan 
to  arrest  the  Maryland  Legislature,  when  it  was  about  to 
pass  an  act  of  secession.  He  proclaimed  martial  law,  sus- 
pended the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  caused  persons  to  be 
summarily  arrested  who  held  criminal  intercourse  with  the 
enemy.  The  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  "  when  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it."  But 
who  is  to  judge  when  the  public  safety  does  require  it? 
Congress  may  authorize  the  Executive  to  exercise  this 
power.  But  the  exigency  and  necessity  for  its  exercise  may 
arise  when  Congress  is  not  in  session.     If  so,  may  the  Pres- 
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ident,  or  a  military  commander,  do  it  when  and  where  public 
safety  demands  it  ?  These,  and  cognate  questions,  were 
most  earnestly  discussed  by  the  public  press,  in  Congress, 
and  before  judicial  tribunals  ;  and  these  discussions  may  be 
regarded  as  settling  the  question  that  the  President  may 
rightfully  exercise  this  power  when  and  where  such  necessity 
exists,  and  that  of  this  necessity  he  must  in  the  first  instance 
judge.  * 

The  case  of  Vallandigham,  who  was  arrested,  tried  by 
court  martial,  found  guilty  of  expressing  in  public  speeches 
disloyal  sentiments,  and  sentenced  to  confinement  during 
the  war,  was  very  much  discussed.  Public  meetings  were 
held  at  Albany,  New  York,  and  in  Ohio,  by  the  democratic 
friend  of  Vallandigham,  and  memorials  were  drawn  up  and 
presented  to  the  President,  asking  him  to  restore  Vallandig- 
ham to  liberty.  To  these  memorials  the  President  made  full 
and  careful  replies,  in  which,  with  the  clearness,  earnestness, 
and  great  ability  for  which  his  papers  were  distinguished, 
he  discussed  the  questions  involved.  These  papers  of  the 
President  went  far  towards  satisfying  the  public  mind  that 
such  arrests  were  but  the  proper  exercise  of  the  legal  powers 
of  the  Executive.  '  In  these  papers  there  is  exhibited  that 
clear,  simple  statement  and  argument,  by  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
always  made  himself  perfectly  understood  by  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  by  which  he  rarely  failed  to  carry  conviction. 
He  said: 

"Of  how  little  value  the  constitutional  provisions  I  have  quoted  will 
be  rendered,  if  arrests  shall  never  be  made  until  denned  crimes  shall  have 
been  committed,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  notable  examples.  General 
John  C.  Breckenridge,  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  General  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, General  John  B.  Magruder,  General  William  B.  Preston,  General 
Simon  B.  Buckner,  and  Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan,  now  occupying 
the  very  highest  places  in  the  rebel  war  service,  were  all  within  the  power 
of  the  government  since  the  rebellion  began,  and  were  nearly  as  well- 
known  to  be  traitors  then  as  now.  Unquestionably  if  we  had  seized  and 
held  them,  the  insurgent  cause  would  be  much  weaker.     But  no  one  of 

1.  See  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons.  Reprinted  in  McPherson's  "  History  of 
the  Rebellion,"  pp.  162-163. 
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them  had  then  committed  any  crime  defined  in  the  law.  Every  one  of 
them,  if  arrested,  would  have  been  discharged  on  habeas  corpus  were  the 
writ  allowed  to  operate.  In  view  of  these  and  similar  cases,  I  think  the 
time  not  unlikely  to  come,  when  I  shall  be  blamed  for  having  made  too 
few  arrests  rather  than  too  many.  *  *  *  *  Long  experience  has 
shown  that  armies  cannot  be  maintained  unless  desertion  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  the  severe  penalty  of  death.  The  case  requires,  and  the  law 
and  the  Constitution  sanctions,  this  punishment.  Must  I  shoot  a  simple- 
minded  soldier-boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a  wily 
agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert  ?  This  is  none  the  less  injurious 
when  effected  by  getting  a  father,  or  brother,  or  friend  into  a  public 
meeting,  and  there  working  upon  his  feelings  till  he  is  persuaded  to 
write  the  soldier-boy  that  he  is  fighting  in  a  bad  cause,  for  a  wicked 
administration  of  a  contemptible  government,  too  weak  to  arrest  and 
punish  him  if  he  shall  desert.  I  think  that,  in  such  a  case,  to  silence  the 
agitator  and  save  the  boy  is  not  only  constitutional,  but  withal  a  great 
mercy." 

This  correspondence  satisfied  all  the  loyal  people  that 
these  war  powers  would  be  used  by  the  President  only  to 
the  extent  of  maintaining  the  government,  that  the  rights  of 
no  individual  would  be  wantonly  violated,  and  that  the 
liberties  of  the  people  were  entirely  safe  in  the  hands  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.1 

After  a  very  full  and  able  discussion  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House,  a  law  was  passed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1863, 
authorizing  the  President,  whenever  during  the  existence  of 
the  rebellion  the  public  safety  might  require,  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  throughout  the  United  States,  or  any 
part  thereof. 

The  President  often  spoke  upon  the  absolute  necessity 
that  our  country  should  be  the  home  of  "  one  national  fami- 
ly, and  no  more."  His  convictions  on  this  subject  so  ably 
presented  to  Congress  in  December,  1862,  were  often 
expressed.  To  restore  this  so  necessary  union,  the  President 
and  his  military  advisers  planned  the  campaign  of  1863.  To 
open  the  Mississippi  by  capturing  Vicksburg  was  the  great 
objective  point  of  the  campaign  in  the  West.     The  President 

1.  See  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  163-167,  for  this  correspondence 
In  full. 
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was  unquestionably  the  best  informed  person  in  the  repub- 
lic concerning  its  military  condition.  His  rooms  at  the 
White  House  were  full  of  maps  and  plans,  every  movement 
was  carefully  traced  on  these  maps,  and  no  subordinate  was 
so  completely  advised  of,  and  master  of  the  military  situa- 
tion as  the  Commander  in  Chief.  To  open  the  Mississippi, 
as  has  been  stated,  by  the  capture  of  the  stronghold  of 
Vicksburg,  was  the  great  objective  point  of  the  campaign  in 
the  West,  and  in  the  East  to  destroy  the  army  of  Lee,  and 
seize  the  rebel  capital. 

Lincoln  selected  General  Grant  to  lead  the  difficult  enter- 
prise against  Vicksburg.  There  were  those  high  in  posi- 
tion, who  at  that  time  charged  Grant  with  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation, and  sought  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  President 
in  him.  To  such  Lincoln  replied:  "  If  Grant  is  a  drunkard 
I  wish  some  of  my  other  generals  would  give  the  same  evi- 
dence of  intoxication." 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1863,  Grant  arrived  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Vicksburg,  and  assumed  command.  After  various 
fruitless  expedients,  in  April,  he  finally  resolved  to  send  his 
army  by  land  from  Milliken's  Bend  to  a  point  below  Vicks- 
burg, and  to  run  his  transports  and  gunboats  past  and  below 
the  menacing  batteries  of  that  city.  A  large  fleet  of  iron- 
clad gunboats  and  transports  were  prepared,  protected  as 
far  as  possible  by  cotton  bales,  hay,  railroad  iron,  timber, 
and  chains.  The  night  of  the  16th  of  April  was  selected  for 
the  attempt.  Everything  was  in  readiness  before  dark.  The 
plan  was  that  the  iron-clads  should  pass  down  in  single  file 
■ — with  intervals  between  them,  and  when  opposite  the  bat- 
teries, should  engage  them,  and  that  then,  under  cover  of 
smoke,  the  transports  should  endeavor  to  pass. 

The  country  had  been  growing  impatient  of  the  long 
delays  at  Vicksburg.  The  cutting  of  the  canals  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  bayous  had  proved  failures.  All  the  attempts 
thus  far  to  flank  the  stronghold,  seemed  likely  to  prove  abor- 
tive, and  great  anxiety  existed  in  the  public  mind.  After  all 
these  failures,  Grant,  with  a  persistence  which  has  marked 
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his  whole  career,  conceived  a  plan  without  parallel  in  mili- 
tary history  for  its  boldness  and  daring.  This  was  to  march 
his  army  and  send  his  transportation  by  land  on  the  Louisi- 
ana side  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Milliken's  Bend  to  a  point 
below  Vicksburg ;  then  to  run  the  bristling  batteries  of 
that  rebel  Gibraltar,  exposed  to  its  hundreds  of  heavy  guns, 
with  his  transports  ;  then  to  cross  the  Mississippi  below 
Vicksburg,  and  returning,  attack  that  city  in  the  rear. 

The  crews  of  the  frail  Mississippi  steamers  used  as  trans- 
ports, conscious  of  the  hazardous  service,  with  one  excep- 
tion refused  to  go.  Volunteers  were  called  for  by  General 
Grant,  and  no  sooner  was  the  call  made,  than  from  the  noble 
army  of  the  West,  pilots,  engineers,  firemen,  and  deck-hands 
offered  themselves  for  the  dangerous  adventure  in  such 
numbers,  that  it  became  necessary  to  select  those  needed 
from  the  crowd  of  volunteers  by  lot.  Such  was  the  gener- 
ous emulation  among  the  soldiers  to  participate  in  the  dan- 
gerous service,  that  one  Illinois  boy  who  had  drawn  the 
coveted  privilege  of  exposing  his  life,  was  offered  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  greenbacks  for  his  chance ;  but  he  refused 
to  take  it,  and  held  his  post  of  honor. 

Ten  o'clock  at  night  was  the  hour  at  which  the  fleet  was 
to  start.  At  that  hour  the  camps  of  the  Union  army  were 
hushed  into  silence,  watching  with  intense  anxiety  the  result.. 
All  was  obscurity  and  silence  in  front  of  the  city.  Soon  an 
indistinct,  shadowy  mass  was  seen,  dimly,  noiselessly  float- 
ing down  the  river.  It  was  the  flag-ship,  the  iron-clad  Ben- 
ton. It  passed  on  into  the  darkness,  and  another  and 
another  followed,  until  ten  black  masses,  looking  like  spec- 
tral steamers,  came  out  of  the  darkness,  passed  by,  and  dis- 
appeared down  the  river.  No  sound  disturbed  the  stillness. 
Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  space  in  front  of  the  city ;  every 
ear  intent,  expecting  each  moment  to  see  the  gleam  and 
flash  of  powder  and  fire,  and  hear  the  thunders  of  cannon. 
For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  silence  was  unbroken, 
when  first  came  a  sharp  line  of  light  from  the  extreme  right 
of  the  batteries,  and  in  an  instant  after,  the  whole  length  of 
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the  bluffs  was  one  blaze  of  fire  and  roll  of  crashing  thunder. 
The  light  exhibited  the  fleet  squarely  in  front  of  the  city; 
and  immediately  its  heavy  guns  were  heard  in  reply,  firing 
directly  upon  the  city.  Clouds  of  smoke  enveloped  the  gun- 
boats, and  then  the  transports,  putting  on  full  steam,  plunged 
down  the  river.  The  batteries  were  passed  in  an  hour  and 
a  quarter;  and  although  some  of  the  transports  were  injured 
and  one  set  on  fire,  no  person  on  either  of  them  was 
killed:  and  General  Grant  immediately  prepared  and  sent 
the  remaining  transports.  Meanwhile,  the  army  marched 
around  and  struck  the  river  below  Vicksburg,  nearly  oppo- 
site Grand  Gulf.  This  was  a  strong  position  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Black. 
It  was  hoped  that  Admiral  Porter  with  the  gunboats  could 
reduce  the  batteries  at  Grand  Gulf,  after  which  the  troops 
would  be  taken  over  in  the  transports,  and  carry  the  place 
by  assault.  But,  after  nearly  five  hours  bombardment, 
Admiral  Porter  drew  off  his  fleet.  Grant,  after  consulting 
with  Porter,  adopted  a  new  expedient;  this  was  to  march  his 
troops  three  miles  below  Grand  Gulf,  and  after  night  the 
transports  were  to  run  these  batteries,  as  they  had  done  those 
of  Vicksburg.  When  darkness  came,  Porter  renewed  the 
attack  with  his  gunboats;  and  amidst  the  thunder  and  smoke 
of  this  attack,  the  transports  went  safely  by,  and  reaching 
the  camps  below,  cheered  the  soldiers  as  they  approached, 
by  responding  "  all's  well  "  to  their  anxious  inquiries.  In 
the  morning  they  were  in  readiness  to  transfer  the  army  to 
the  long  coveted  position  below  Vicksburg. 

Early  the  next  morning,  General  Grant,  on  the  Benton, 
led  the  way  to  a  landing  for  his  eager  army.  Going  ashore 
at  Bruinsburg,  he  found  faithful  and  intelligent  negroes  to 
guide  him  in  the  important  movements  which  were  now  to 
be  made.  Instantly  the  debarcation  of  the  troops  com- 
menced, and  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up  towards  Port 
Gibson.  Before  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  May  1, 
1863,  the  enemy  was  encountered,  and  the  battle  of  Port 
Gibson  was  fought,  the  first  of  the  series  of  battles  and  vie- 
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tories  resulting  in  the  investment  and  capture  of  Vicksburg. 
The  attitude  of  Grant  was  certainly  a  bold  one.  He  was  in 
the  enemy's  country,  a  fortified  city  above  him,  a  fortified 
city  below  him,  a  large  army  gathering  under  Johnston  to 
assail  him  and  relieve  Vicksburg,  with  another  large  army  to 
protect  and  garrison  its  fortifications.  Celerity  was  of  the 
highest  importance.  No  better  troops  ever  met  an  enemy 
than  those  he  commanded;  and  he  was  most  ably  seconded 
by  Sherman,  McClernand,  McPherson,  Logan,  Blair,  Oster- 
haus,  and  others. 

To  the  indomitable  will,  energy,  and  activity  of  Grant, 
striking  the  enemy  in  detail,  beating  him  in  every  field,  giv- 
ing him  no  time  for  concentration,  the  country  is  indebted 
for  these  wonderful  successes,  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  achievements  in  military  history.  General  Grant 
seemed  fully  conscious  that  success  in  this,  the  boldest 
movement  of  the  war,  depended  upon  striking  quick  and 
rapid  blows,  and  hence  he  himself  set  the  example  of  taking 
no  baggage.  He  took  neither  horse  nor  servant,  nor  camp 
chest,  nor  overcoat,  nor  blanket;  his  entire  personal  bag- 
gage, according  to  Washburne,  who  accompanied  him  during 
the  six  eventful  and  decisive  days  from  his  landing,  was  a 
tooth  brush.  During  this  time,  his  fare  was  the  common 
soldier's  rations,  and  his  bed  the  ground,  with  no  covering 
but  the  sky. 

The  victory  at  Port  Gibson  was  so  important  that  General 
Grant  issued  a  general  order  thanking  his  soldiers,  and  in  a 
few  spirited  words  advised  them  that  more  difficulties  and 
privations  were  before  them,  but  called  upon  them  to 
endure  these  manfully.  "Other  battles,"  said  he,  "are  to 
be  fought ;  let  us  fight  them  bravely.  A  grateful  country 
will  rejoice  at  our  success,  and  history  will  record  it  with 
immortal  honor."  Moving  rapidly  to  the  north,  General 
Grant  interposed  his  forces  between  the  army  of  Johnston, 
seeking  to>  relieve  Vicksburg,  and  the  garrison  under  Pem- 
berton,  seeking  a  junction  with  Johnston.  Then  followed 
the  rapid  marches,  brilliant  with  gallant  charges  and  deeds 
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of  heroic  valor,  the  victories  won  in  quick  succession  at 
Raymond,  on  the  12th;  at  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Mississippi, 
on  the  14th;  at  Baker's  Creek  and  Champion  Hills  on  the 
1 6th,  and  at  the  Big  Black  River  on  the  17th,  and  finally 
closing  with  driving  the  enemy  into  his  works  at  Vicksburg, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Admiral  Porter  and  the  gunboats,  com- 
pletely investing  the  city.  And  now,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
Grant  and  his  army  were  before  the  stronghold.  Jefferson 
Davis,  conscious  of  the  importance  of  this  position,  had 
implored  every  man  who  could  do  so  to  march  to  Vicks- 
burg. General  Grant  now  determined  to  take  the  city  by 
assault.  On  the  2 2d  of  May,  the  attack  was  most  gallantly 
made.  The  assaulting  columns  moved  promptly  and  steadily 
upon  the  rebel  works,  and  stood  for  hours  under  a  wither- 
ing fire,  failing  only  because  the  position  could  not  possibly 
be  taken  by  storm. 

Then,  with  tireless  energy,  with  sleepless  vigilance  night 
and  day,  with  battery  and  rifle,  with  trench  and  mine,  the 
army  made  its  approaches,  until  the  enemy,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  exhausted  of  food  and  ammunition,  and  driven  to 
despair,  finally  laid  down  their  arms. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  General  Grant  received  a  communica- 
tion from  Lieutenant-General  Pemberton,  commanding  the 
rebel  forces,  proposing  an  armistice  and  commissioners  to 
arrange  terms  of  capitulation.  This  correspondence  resulted 
in  the  surrender  of  the  city  and  garrison  of  Vicksburg  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1863.  This  capture  and  the  preceding  bat- 
tles resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  rebels  of  thirty-seven  thousand 
taken  prisoners,  including  fifteen  general  officers;  ten  thou- 
sand killed  and  wounded,  and  ammunition  for  sixty  thousand 
men. 

Thus  perseverance,  skill,  and  valor  triumphed.  The 
stronghold  of  the  Mississippi  was  taken.  No  language  can 
describe  the  tumultuous  joy  which  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the 
gallant  men  who  had  won  this  great  prize.  The  exultation 
of  the  army  is   illustrated  in  the  glowing  language  of  the 
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young  and  brave  McPherson,  in  his  congratulatory  address 
issued  on  the  4th  of  July. 

"The  achievements  of  this  hour,"  said  he, "  will  give  a 
new  meaning  to  this  memorable  day:  and  Vicksburg  will 
heighten  the  glow  in  the  patriot's  heart  which  kindles  at  the 
mention  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown.  The  dawn  of  a 
conquered  peace  is  breaking  before  you.  The  plaudits  of 
an  admiring  world  will  hail  you  wherever  you  go." 

President  Lincoln  fully  comprehended  what  he  termed 
"  the  almost  unappreciable  services  "  of  Grant  in  the  capture 
of  Vicksburg.  He  wrote  to  him  the  following  letter,  which 
illustrates  the  generous  feelings  of  his  heart: 

"  My  dear  General:  I  do  not  remember  that  you  and  I  ever  met  per- 
sonally. I  write  this  now  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  almost 
inestimable  service  you  have  done  the  country.  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
further.  When  you  first  reached  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  I  thought 
you  should  do  what  you  finally  did,  march  the  troops  across  the  neck, 
run  the  batteries  with  the  transports,  and  thus  go  below;  and  I  never 
had  any  faith  except  a  general  hope  that  you  knew  better  than  I,  that 
the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition  and  the  like  could  succeed.  When  you  got 
below  and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf,  and  vicinity,  I  thought  you 
should  go  down  the  river  and  join  General  Banks;  and  when  you  turned 
northward,  east  of  the  Big  Black,  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake.  I  now 
wish  to  make  the  personal  acknowledgment  that  you  were  right  and  I 
was  wrong." 

No  military  enterprise  recorded  in  history  presented 
greater  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  none  the  success  of  which 
was  ever  more  fatal  to  an  enemy,  nor  is  there  any  which 
exhibits  in  a  higher  degree,  courage,  endurance,  military 
skill,  bold  conception,  fertility  of  resource,  and  rapidity  of 
execution,  than  that  which  triumphed  in  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
burg. Take  it  altogether  it  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
operation  of  the  war,  and  establishes  the  reputation  of  Grant 
as  one  of  the  greatest  military  leaders  of  any  age. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  armies  near  Washington.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Union  army  at  Chancellorsville,  Lee 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  advanced  again  into  Maryland. 
He  now  made  the  greatest  preparations  for  striking  a  deci- 
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sive  blow,  and  hoped  to  carry  the  war  into  Pennsylvania  and 
the  North.  Hooker,  marching  on  an  interior  line,  covered 
Washington. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  General  Lee,  having  entered  Penn- 
sylvania, occupied  Chambersburg.  Learning  that  Hooker's 
army  had  crossed  the  Potomac  and  was  advancing  north- 
ward, he  gave  orders  for  the  concentration  of  his  forces  at 
Gettysburg.  On  the  27th,  General  Hooker,  in  consequence 
of  a  refusal  by  Halleck  to  order  the  troops  at  Harper's  Ferry 
to  join  him,  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  Halleck  gladly  issued 
the  order  by  which  he  was  relieved,  and  the  command  of  the 
army  transferred  to  General  Meade.  On  that  day,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Union  army  were  at  Frederick  City,  and  those 
of  the  slaveholder's  army  were  at  Hagerstown.  The  Union 
force  was  thus  interposed  between  the  rebels,  and  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  On  the  30th,  General  Meade  issued  an 
address  to  his  army,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  important 
issue  involved  in  the  approaching  conflict.  "  Homes,  fire- 
sides, and  domestic  altars  are  involved.  The  army  has  fought 
well  heretofore;  it  is  believed  it  will  fight  more  desperately 
and  bravely  than  ever." 

On  Wednesday,  General  Reynolds  of  the  First  Corps, 
marching  directly  through  the  town  of  Gettysburg,  came 
unexpectedly  upon  the  enemy.  The  heroic  General  Wads- 
worth,  who  had  left  his  princely  estate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Genessee,  in  Western  New  York,  to  offer  himself  as  a 
volunteer  for  liberty  and  union,  led  the  advance,  the  divi- 
sion of  General  Doubleday,  one  of  the  subordinates  of 
Anderson  at  Fort  Sumter,  followed  and  formed  on  the  left, 
with  Robinson  on  the  right.  On  discovering  the  enemy  in 
force,  Reynolds  sent  word  to  Howard  to  hasten  up  the 
Eleventh;  that  Eleventh,  that  since  Chancellorsville  had 
been  in  disgrace;  a  disgrace  that  must  now  be  wiped  out. 

The  advance  encountered  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  forced  back,  but  retired  in  good  order.  The  enemy 
rashly  pressing  too  far  on  the  center,  the  left  closed  in  upon 
them,  and  took  many  prisoners.      As  General  Reynolds  was 
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pressing  up  to  the  front,  he  was  killed  by  a  sharpshooter.  At 
i  p.  m.,  the  gallant  Howard,  riding  in  advance  of  his  corps, 
reached  the  field  and  assumed  command,  leaving  his  corps  in 
charge  of  the  gallant  young  soldier  and  eloquent  German 
orator,  Carl  Schurz.  The  death  of  Reynolds  left  Doubleday 
in  command  of  the  First  Corps.  At  half-past  two,  from  the 
heights  of  Cemetery  Hill,  could  be  seen  the  long  line  of  rebel 
gray-backs  under  Ewell,  the  famous  brigade  which  Stone- 
wall Jackson  had  so  often  led  to  victory.  As  they  advanced 
they  were  met  by  a  fire  so  sharp  as  to  cause  them  to  fall 
back.  Twice  the  rebels  were  repulsed,  but  being  re-enforced, 
the  remnants  of  the  First  Corps  were  ordered  back  to  the 
town.  In  moving,  the  left  of  the  Eleventh  was  exposed,  and 
a  heavy  rebel  advance  compelled  it  to  fall  back  in  some  con- 
fusion. The  enemy  pursued  and  took  possession  of  the 
town,  while  the  two  corps  took  possession  of  the  western 
slope  of  the  hill. 

While  the  Union  troops  were  being  driven  by  superior 
numbers  through  the  town,  a  rapid  and  general  charge  might 
possibly  have  destroyed  these  two  corps;  but  it  was  not  made, 
and  their  commander,  the  one-armed  hero  Howard,  posted 
them  on  a  commanding  eminence  south  of  the  town,  called 
Cemetery  Hill,  and  prepared  for  the  shock.  When  the  line 
of  gray  again  advanced,  it  met  a  shower  of  balls  and  shells 
which  arrested  its  progress.  It  had  been  a  fearful  and 
bloody  fight;  one  single  brigade,  which  under  Wadsworth 
held  the  left,  going  into  battle  with  one  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  came  out  with  only  seven  hundred. 

Thus  ended  the  first  day's  conflict.  Each  army  was  being 
concentrated  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Howard  had  seized  and 
occupied  Cemetery  Hill,  south  and  a  little  east  of  the  village. 
To  the  right  of  it,  the  hills  extended  to  Rocky  Creek,  and 
across  this  was  Wolf  Hill ;  while  to  the  left,  the  hills 
extended  south,  and  bent  a  little  westward  to  the  Round 
Top.  The  Union  army  was  posted  on  these  hills,  in  shape 
like  a  crescent,  with  its  center  on  Cemetery  Hill,  its  left 
extending  to  Round  Top,  and  its  right  to  Rock  Creek.     It 
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had  the  advantage  of  position,  and  was  so  placed  that  the 
wings  and  center  could  readily  support  each  other. 

At  dark  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  Third  and  Twelfth 
Corps  came  in  and  were  posted,  the  former  on  the  ridge 
extending  south  and  to  the  left  of  Cemetery  Hill,  and  the 
latter  on  the  same  ridge  as  it  curved  to  the  right.  The  Third 
came  up  during  Wednesday  night,  and  the  Fifth  at  10  o'clock 
Thursday  morning.  At  11  o'clock  at  night,  General  Meade 
arrived  upon  the  field  and  placed  the  troops  in  order  of  bat- 
tle. Howard  with  the  Eleventh,  and  what  was  left  of  the 
First  and  the  Second  under  the  gallant  Hancock,  constituted 
the  center.  The  Twelfth  under  Slocum  held  the  right.  The 
Third  under  Sickles,  and  the  Fifth,  after  its  arrival,  were 
placed  on  the  extreme  left.  The  Union  army  was  so  com- 
pact, that  troops  could  be  readily  removed  from  either  wing 
to  the  other,  or  to  the  center,  as  they  might  be  needed. 
General  Meade  had  his  headquarters  on  the  ridge,  in  the 
rear  of  the  cemetery,  and  more  than  one  hundred  guns  brist- 
led along  the  crest  of  these  hills  fronting  the  enemy,  and 
were  confronted  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns  of  the  rebels. 
An  effort  was  made  to  induce  Meade  to  assume  the  offensive 
and  attack  on  Thursday  morning,  pouring  his  whole  army  on 
the  rebel  center,  and  smashing  through,  dividing  it  into  two 
parts;  but  Meade  wisely  preferred  to  await  the  attack  in  his 
strong  position.  Thus  the  bright  July  morning  wore  away, 
and  no  movement  of  importance  was  made  until  near  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon. 

Lee  had  ordered  a  general  attack  by  Longstreet  on  the 
Union  left  and  center,  to  be  followed  by  Hill.  While  pre- 
parations were  being  made  in  the  rebel  army  for  this  move- 
ment, Sickles  sent  Berdan's  regiment  of  sharp-shooters  into 
the  woods  in  his  front,  and  they,  advancing  a  mile,  descried 
the  gray-backs  moving  large  masses  to  turn  the  Union  left 
Longstreet  was  bringing  his  whole  corps,  nearly  a  third  of 
the  slaveholder's  army,  to  precipitate  it  upon  the  Union  left. 
Sickles  immediately  moved  out  and  occupied  another  ridge, 
which  he  thought  a  more  commanding  position  than  the  one 
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in  which  he  had  been  placed,  but  which  did  not  connect  with 
the  main  force.  His  left  rested  upon  Round  Top  hill.  On 
came  the  rebels,  and  both  armies  opened  with  artillery.  Then 
came  the  wild  yell,  and  the  charge  of  the  gray-backs  was 
met  by  a  storm  of  grape  and  canister,  and  their  line  shat- 
tered and  sent  whirling  back;  immediately  another  line  came 
from  the  forest,  and  another  and  weightier  charge  was 
approaching.  General  Warren,  who  as  chief  of  staff  was 
watching  the  fight,  sent  for  re-enforcements.  Sedgwick  and 
the  fighting  Sixth  were  not  yet  available.  Sickles  held  on 
desperately;  aid  after  aid  was  dispatched  for  help;  but  from 
the  clouds  of  smoke  and  flame  it  was  seen  that  Sickles 
was  being  pushed  back.  He  finally  yielded  so  far  as  to 
occupy  his  first  position,  and  the  Fifth  Corps  came  to  his 
support,  while  the  brigades,  winding  down  among  the  rocks 
to  the  front,  braced  up  his  lines,  and  like  a  rock  turned  back 
the  assaulting  columns.  Longstreet  was  repulsed,  and  then 
Anderson  moved  upon  the  Union  center.  With  massed 
columns,  and  the  well  known  yell  with  which  the  rebels  ever 
charged,  they  come  swarming  on.  Hancock  repelled  the 
assault.  Sickles,  severely  wounded,  was  borne  from  the 
front,  and  Birney,  the  abolitionist,  assumed  command. 

The  conflict  in  the  center  raged  fiercely.  Hancock  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  Gibbon  in  the  shoulder.  The 
First  and  Second  wavered;  the  rebels  pressed  to  the  muzzle 
of  the  batteries,  shot  down  the  artillery  horses,  and  the  fight 
was  hand  to  hand,  when  the  banners  of  the  welcome  Sixth 
Corps,  under  the  brave  Sedgwick,  came  up.  Although  wearied 
with  a  march  of  thirty-two  miles  in  seventeen  hours,  they 
hurried  forward  with  shouts  to  the  rescue,  and  the  enemy 
were  hurled  back,  repulsed — destroyed.  The  right  had  been 
weakened  to  sustain  the  left  and  center;  and  now  Ewell  made 
a  dash  upon  Slocum  on  the  extreme  right.  For  a  short  time 
the  attack  was  most  ferocious;  but  a  part  of  the  Sixth  and 
some  of  the  First  came  again  at  the  critical  moment,  and  the 
enemy,  although  they  had  succeeded  in  taking  some  posi- 
tions held  by  Slocum,  were  finally  driven  back,  and  the  day 
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closed  with  the  rebels  repulsed  from  every  part  of  the  field. 
It  had  been  a  bloody  day.  Sickles's  and  Hancock's  corps 
had  been  badly  shattered,  both  these  commanders  wounded, 
and  Sickles  had  a  leg  shot  off.  For  miles,  every  house  and 
barn  was  filled  with  the  wounded  and  the  dying.  Thursday 
had  gone  and  yet  the  result  was  not  decided.  Friday  came, 
and  Northern  persistence  was  to  crown  with  victory  the  three 
days  struggle. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  file  of  soldiers  marched  slowly  to 
the  rear,  bearing  tenderly  upon  a  stretcher  the  heroic  Sickles; 
yesterday  leading  his  corps  with  the  dash  and  spirit  for 
which  he  was  ever  distinguished;  to-day,  with  his  right  leg 
amputated,  grave  and  stoical,  his  cap  drawn  over  his  face, 
and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  The  enemy  opened  at  daylight 
with  artillery.  At  dawn,  General  Slocum  made  an  attack  on 
Ewell,  who  commanded,  it  will  be  remembered,  Stonewall 
Jackson's  men,  and  the  fight  was  maintained  with  equal  spirit 
on  both  sides,  Slocum  being  aided  by  Sykes's  and  Hum- 
phreys's divisions  of  the  Third  Corps.  Ewell's  forces  were 
at  length  driven  back,  and  at  eleven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  there 
was  quiet  on  the  bloody  field. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  key  to  the  Union  position 
was  Cemetery  Hill.  Lee  determined  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  get  possession  of  this  hill.  With  this  purpose  he 
directed  upon  it  the  concentric  fire  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred guns,  ranged  in  a  half  circle.  The  lull  had  continued 
until  nearly  1  p.  m.  Meade,  Howard,  and  other  leaders 
were  watching  for  the  attack,  when  at  one  o'clock,  the  thun- 
der of  a  hundred  heavy  guns  burst  upon  the  position.  It  was 
held  by  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps.  The  storm  came 
suddenly.  Soldiers  and  officers  worn  with  battle  and  seeking 
rest  were  scattered  upon  the  grass.  Many  were  struck  as  they 
lay;  some  died  with  cigars  in  their  mouths;  some  at  their  din- 
ners on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  some  with  letters  and  pho- 
tographs of  friends  in  their  hands;  taking  a  last  fond  look 
before  the  battle  which  all  knew  was  to  be  decisive,  and  fatal 
to  many.    Horses  were  shot  down  as  they  stood  quietly  wait- 
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ing  for  their  riders  to  mount.  The  air  in  an  instant  was  filled 
with  missiles  and  splinters;  the  earth  and  rocks  torn  up  and 
shattered;  the  air  filled  with  clouds  of  dust;  the  branches  of 
trees  were  torn  off,  and  the  grave  stones  and  monuments 
scattered  in  wild  confusion.  Within  five  minutes  after  the 
terrific  rain  of  death  began,  the  hill  was  cleared  in  all  its 
unsheltered  places  of  every  living  thing.  All  but  the  dead 
sought  shelter.  For  an  hour  and  a  half,  this  terrible  concen- 
trated fire  on  Cemetery  Hill  was  continued,  and  was  replied 
to  with  equal  vigor  by  the  batteries  on  the  ridge  and  range 
of  hills.  After  the  cannonade  had  continued  about  three 
hours,  General  Howard  slackened  his  fire  to  allow  his  guns 
to  cool.  It  was  supposed  by  the  enemy  that  our  batteries 
were  silenced,  and  that  the  time  for  an  irresistible  charge  had 
come.  The  divisions  of  Virginians  under  General  Picket 
led  the  advance,  supported  by  large  bodies  of  other  troops. 
As  the  leading  columns  of  the  advance  emerged  from  the 
woods  and  became  fully  exposed  to  the  Union  fire,  they 
wavered.  But  Picket's  brigades  did  not  falter;  although  they 
were  exposed  to  the  terrific  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and  shell 
from  at  least  forty  guns,  with  a  bravery  worthy  of  old  Vir- 
ginia, they  still  held  on  their  way  steady  and  firm,  closing  up 
their  ranks  as  their  comrades  were  cut  down.  They  crossed 
the  Emmettsburg  road,  and  approached  the  masses  of  in- 
fantry. General  Gibbon,  then  in  command  of  the  Second 
Corps,  walked  along  his  line  bare-headed,  shouting:  "  Hold 
your  fire,  boys,  they  are  not  near  enough  yet."  Still  they 
came  on,  and  with  fixed  bayonets  swept  up  to  the  rifle  pits. 
"  Now  fire  !  "  thundered  Gibbon.  A  blaze  of  death  all 
along  the  line  of  the  Second  Corps  followed;  down  fell  the 
rebels,  but  the  survivors  did  not  yet  falter;  they  charged  on 
the  pits,  pressing  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  artillery; 
but  here  they  were  met  with  such  storms  of  grape  and 
canister,  that  the  survivors  threw  down  their  arms  and  sur- 
rendered, rather  than  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  retreat.  Three 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken.  The  result  is  thus  stated 
by  General  Meade  in  a  dispatch  dated  at  8:30  p.  m.: 
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"  The  enemy  opened  at  one  o'clock,  p.  M.,  from  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guns.  They  concentrated  upon  my  left  center,  continuing  with- 
out intermission  for  about  three  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they 
assaulted  my  left  center  twice,  being  upon  both  occasions  handsomely 
repulsed  with  severe  loss  to  them,  leaving  in  our  hands  nearly  three 
thousand  prisoners."1 

When  the  repulse  was  complete,  whole  companies  and 
regiments  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered,  to  avoid 
the  terrific  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  battle  was 
over.  The  army  of  the  Potomac  had  again  vindicated  its 
bravery  and  its  endurance.  As  General  Meade  rode  proudly 
yet  sadly  over  the  bloody  field,  a  band  passing,  struck  up, 
"  Hail  to  the  Chief." 

The  next  morning  was  as  sweet,  fresh,  and  balmy,  as 
though  the  storm  of  death  had  not  been  sweeping  for  three 
long  days  over  these  quiet,  pastoral  Pennsylvania  hills  and 
valleys.  Alas  !  must  the  historian  forever,  to  the  last  period 
of  recorded  time,  recount  these  terrible  scenes  of  slaughter, 
suffering,  and  death  ! 

Lee  was  in  no  condition  to  renew  the  attack.  His  ammu- 
nition was  short,  the  spirit  of  his  army  broken,  and  yet  Meade 
made  no  vigorous  pursuit.  The  rebel  loss  was  fourteen 
thousand  prisoners,  and  probably  twenty-five  thousand  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  Union  loss  was  about 
twenty-three  thousand  in  all.  Few  battles  in  ancient  or 
modern  times  have  been  more  severely  contested;  there  have 
been  few  where  greater  numbers  were  engaged,  and  where 
there  was  a  greater  loss  of  life;  none  where  more  heroic 
valor  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  Had  Sheridan,  or 
Grant,  or  McPherson,  commanded  in  place  of  Meade,  it  is 
believed  Lee's  army  would  never  have  recrossed  the  Poto- 
mac. 

We  have  seen  with  how  grateful  a  heart  Lincoln  returned 
thanks  to  Grant  and  his  brave  officers  and  soldiers  in  the 
West.  He  received  the  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  with  emotions  not  less  warm.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  he  issued  the  following  announcement: 

1.  Military  and  Naval  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  404.     See  Meade's  Report. 
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"  The  President  of  the  United  States  announces  to  the  country,  that 
the  news  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  up  to  10  o'clock  p.  M.  of  the 
3d,  is  such  as  to  cover  the  army  with  the  highest  honor — to  promise 
great  success  to  the  cause  of  the  Union — and  to  claim  the  condolence  of 
all  for  the  many  gallant  fallen;  and  that  for  this,  he  especially  desires 
that  on  this  day,  '  He  whose  will,  not  ours,  should  ever  be  done,'  be 
everywhere  remembered  and  reverenced  with  the  prof oundest  gratitude."1 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  popular  exultation 
over  these  successes  found  expression  in  a  serenade  to  the 
President.  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "  I  do  most  sincerely  thank 
Almighty  God  for  the  occasion  of  this  call;  "  and  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  were  the  basis  of  his  political  creed,  he  said:  "  How 
long  ago  is  it  ?  Eighty  odd  years  since,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  nation  by  its 
representatives  assembled,  and  declared  as  a  self-evident 
truth,  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  That  was  the  birthday 
of  the  United  States  of  America."  He  then  alluded  to  the 
other  extraordinary  events  in  American  history  which  had 
occurred  on  the  4th  of  July — the  death  of  Jefferson  and 
Adams  on  that  day,  and  said:  "And  now  at  this  last  4th  of 
July  just  passed,  we  have  a  gigantic  rebellion,  at  the  bottom 
of  which,  is  an  effort  to  overthrow  the  principle  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  We  have  the  surrender  of  a  most  impor- 
tant position  and  an  army  on  that  very  day."  And  then  he 
alluded  proudly  and  gratefully  to  the  battles  in  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  of  July,  as  victories  over  the 
cohorts  of  those  who  opposed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  the  President  issued  his  proclama- 
tion, breathing  throughout  a  spirit  of  grateful  reverence  to 
God,  of  supreme  love  of  country  and  of  liberty,  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  afflicted  and  the  suffering.     He  said: 

"  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  hearken  to  the  supplications  and 

prayers  of  an  afflicted  people,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  the  army  and  the  navy 

of  the  United  States,  victories  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea,  so  signal  and 

so  effective,  as  to  furnish  reasonable  ground  for  augmented  confidence 

1.  Military  and  Naval  History  of  the  War,  p.  505. 
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"  The  President  of  the  United  States  announces  to  the  country,  that 
the  news  from  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  up  to  10  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the 
3d,  is  such  as  to  cover  the  army  with  the  highest  honor — to  promise 
great  success  to  the  cause  of  the  Union — and  to  claim  the  condolence  of 
all  for  the  many  gallant  fallen;  and  that  for  this,  he  especially  desires 
that  on  this  day,  '  He  whose  will,  not  ours,  should  ever  be  done,'  be 
everywhere  remembered  and  reverenced  with  the  profoundest  gratitude."1 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  popular  exultation 
over  these  successes  found  expression  in  a  serenade  to  the 
President.  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "  I  do  most  sincerely  thank 
Almighty  God  for  the  occasion  of  this  call;  "  and  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  were  the  basis  of  his  political  creed,  he  said:  "  How 
long  ago  is  it  ?  Eighty  odd  years  since,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  nation  by  its 
representatives  assembled,  and  declared  as  a  self-evident 
truth,  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  That  was  the  birthday 
of  the  United  States  of  America."  He  then  alluded  to  the 
other  extraordinary  events  in  American  history  which  had 
occurred  on  the  4th  of  July — the  death  of  Jefferson  and 
Adams  on  that  day,  and  said:  "And  now  at  this  last  4th  of 
July  just  passed,  we  have  a  gigantic  rebellion,  at  the  bottom 
of  which,  is  an  effort  to  overthrow  the  principle  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  We  have  the  surrender  of  a  most  impor- 
tant position  and  an  army  on  that  very  day."  And  then  he 
alluded  proudly  and  gratefully  to  the  battles  in  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  of  July,  as  victories  over  the 
cohorts  of  those  who  opposed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  the  President  issued  his  proclama- 
tion, breathing  throughout  a  spirit  of  grateful  reverence  to 
God,  of  supreme  love  of  country  and  of  liberty,  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  afflicted  and  the  suffering.     He  said: 

"  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  hearken  to  the  supplications  and 

prayers  of  an  afflicted  people,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  the  army  and  the  navy 

of  the  United  States,  victories  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea,  so  signal  and 

so  effective,  as  to  furnish  reasonable  ground  for  augmented  confidence 

1.  Military  and  Naval  History  of  the  War,  p.  505. 
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that  the  Union  of  these  States  will  be  maintained,  their  Constitution  pre- 
served, and  their  peace  and  prosperity  permanently  restored.  But  these 
victories  have  been  accorded  not  without  sacrifice  of  life,  limb,  health,  and 
liberty,  incurred  by  brave,  loyal,  and  patriotic  citizens.  Domestic  afflic- 
tion, in  every  part  of  the  country,  follows  in  the  train  of  these  fearful 
bereavements.  It  is  meet  and  right  to  recognize  and  confess  the  presence 
of  the  Almighty  Father,  and  the  power  of  His  hand,  equally  in  these 
triumphs  and  these  sorrows."  ! 

He  then  invited  the  people  to  assemble  on  the  4th  of 
August,  for  thanksgiving,  praise,  and  prayer,  and  to  render 
homage  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  for  the  wonderful  things  He 
had  done  in  the  nation's  behalf;  and  he  called  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  invoke  His  Holy  Spirit  to  subdue  the  anger  which  had 
produced  and  so  long  sustained  a  needless  and  cruel  rebel- 
lion; to  change  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents;  to  guide  the 
councils  of  the  government  with  wisdom,  and  to  visit  with 
tender  care  and  consolation  those  who  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  battles  and  sieges  had  been  brought  to  suffer  in 
mind,  body,  or  estate,  and  finally  to  lead  the  whole  nation 
through  the  paths  of  repentance  and  submission  to  the 
Divine  Will,  to  unity  and  fraternal  peace. 

With  these  most  important  victories  East  and  West,  a  load 
was  lifted  from  the  troubled  heart  of  the  President.  His 
form,  bowed  and  almost  broken  with  anxiety,  once  more  was 
erect;  his  eye  grew  visibly  brighter,  and  his  whole  aspect 
became  again  hopeful.  But  it  is  not  proper  to  suppress  the 
fact  that  he  was  greatly  chagrined  that  Meade  permitted  Lee 
and  his  army  again  to  escape  across  the  Potomac. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  of  battles  and  of  Union  vic- 
tories, the  ground  adjoining  the  village  cemetery  of  Gettys- 
burg, a  part  of  the  field  on  which  this  great  battle  was 
fought,  was  purchased,  and  prepared  for  consecration  as  a 
national  burying  ground  for  the  gallant  soldiers  who  fell  in 
that  conflict.     Here  in  this  little  grave  yard, 

"  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  slept." 

Here,  too,  slept  the  hosts  of  dead  of  one  of  the  great  battles 

1.  Military  and  Naval  History,  p.  408. 
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of  the  world;  a  battle  which  saved  the  republic,  and  in 
which  heroes  and  patriots  worthy  of  Thermopylae  or  Mara- 
thon had  given  life  for  their  country. 

Here,  on  the  19th  of  November,  with  solemn,  touching, 
and  most  impressive  ceremonies,  this  ground  was  conse- 
crated to  its  pious  purpose.  The  President,  his  Cabinet, 
the  officials  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  governors  of  states, 
foreign  ministers,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  soldiers  and 
citizens,  gathered  in  great  numbers  to  witness  the  proceed- 
ings. Edward  Everett,  late  Secretary  of  State,  and  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  an  orator  and  scholar  whose  renown 
had  extended  over  the  world,  was  selected  to  pronounce  the 
oration.  He  was  a  polished  and  graceful  speaker,  and 
worthy  of  the  theme  and  the  occasion.  President  Lincoln, 
while  in  the  cars  on  his  way  from  the  White  House  to  the 
battlefield,  was  notified  that  he  would  be  expected  to  make 
some  remarks  also.  Asking  for  some  paper,  a  rough  sheet 
of  foolscap  was  handed  to  him,  and,  retiring  to  a  seat  by 
himself,  with  a  pencil,  he  wrote  the  address  which  has 
become  so  celebrated;  an  address  which  for  appropriate- 
ness and  eloquence,  for  pathos  and  beauty,  for  sublimity  in 
sentiment  and  expression,  has  hardly  its  equal  in  English  or 
American  literature.  Everett's  oration  was  a  polished  speci- 
men of  consummate  oratorical  skill.  It  was  memorized,  and 
recited  without  recurring  to  a  note.  It  was  perhaps  too 
artistic;  so  much  so,  that  the  audience  sometimes  during  its 
delivery  forgot  the  heroic  dead  to  admire  the  skill  of  the 
speaker  before  them.  When  at  length  the  New  England 
orator  closed,  and  the  cheers  in  his  honor  had  subsided,  an 
earnest  call  for  Lincoln  was  heard  through  the  vast  crowd  in 
attendance.  Slowly,  and  very  deliberately,  the  tall,  homely 
form  of  the  President  rose;  simple,  rude,  his  careworn  face 
now  lighted  and  glowing  with  intense  feeling.  All  uncon- 
scious of  himself,  absorbed  with  recollections  of  the  heroic 
dead,  he  adjusted  his  spectacles,  and  read  with  the  most 
profound  feeling  the  following  address: 
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' '  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
position that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedi- 
cate a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

"  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate 
— we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  that  they  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion,  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  the  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain;  that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Before  the  first  sentence  was  completed,  a  thrill  of  feel- 
ing, like  an  electric  shock,  pervaded  the  crowd.  That  mys- 
terious influence  called  magnetism,  which  sometimes  so 
affects  a  popular  assembly,  spread  to  every  heart.  The 
vast  audience  was  instantly  hushed,  and  hung  upon  his 
every  word  and  syllable.  When  he  uttered  the  sentence: 
"  the  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here,"  every  one 
felt  that  it  was  not  the  "  honored  dead  "  only,  but  the  living 
actor  and  speaker,  that  the  world  for  all  time  to  come  would 
note  and  remember,  and  that  he,  the  speaker,  in  the  thrilling 
words  he  was  uttering,  was  linking  his  name  forever  with 
the  glory  of  the  dead.  He  seemed  so  absorbed  in  honoring 
the  "  heroic  sacrifices "  of  the  soldiers,  as  utterly  to  forget 
himself,  but  all  his  hearers  realized  that  the  great  actor  in 
the  drama  stood  before  them,  and  that  the  words  he  was 
speaking  would  live  as  long  as  the  language;  that  they  were 
words  which  would  be  recalled  in  all  future  ages,  among  all 
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peoples  ;  as  often  as  men  should  be  called  upon  to  die  for 
liberty  and  country. 

Thus  were  the  immortal  deeds  of  the  dead  commemor- 
ated in  immortal  words.  There  have  been  four  instances  in 
history  in  which  great  deeds  have  been  celebrated  in  words 
as  immortal  as  themselves  ;  the  well-known  epitaph  upon 
the  Spartans  who  perished  at  Thermopylae,  the  words  of 
Demosthenes  on  those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  the  speech  of 
Webster  in  memory  of  those  who  died  at  Bunker  Hill,  and 
these  words  of  Lincoln  in  honor  of  those  who  laid  down 
their  lives  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg. 

As  he  closed,  and  the  tears,  and  sobs,  and  cheers  which 
expressed  the  emotions  of  the  people  subsided,  he  turned 
to  Everett,  and  grasping  his  hand,  said  :  "  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  success."  The  orator  gracefully  replied  :  "  Ah, 
Mr.  President,  how  gladly  would  I  exchange  all  my  hundred 
pages  to  have  been  the  author  of  your  twenty  lines."  ' 

1.  The  author  is  indebted  to  Governor  Dennlson,  the  Postmaster  General  and  an 
eye-witness,  for  some  of  the  incidents  detailed  in  the  text. 
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